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ON THE USE OF THE COLD SEASON TO 
FASHIONABLE NOVELISTS. 


I rake it for granted that the modern no- 
velists, however they may differ in other respects, 
are all alike in this one, that they entirely dispense 
with what is usually called creative power, as quite 
unnecessary in the fabrication of their works. 
I assume this, because it has been their boast, and 
[firmly believe it is a true boast, that they de- 
scFibe nothing but what they have seen. Some 
may describe accurately, some carelessly ; and 
they undoubtedly beheld the objects which they 
describe from different points of view. In paiant- 
ing a dinner-scene, for instance, a few of 
them labour under the wee iger g of sitting 
upon chairs of the same height with those upon 
which the different figures in their group are 
sitting, and of being engaged in the same operation 
with them, while the majority occupy a more 
commanding station behind those chairs, and sur- 
vey the process which is going forward with dis- 
interested indifference. But neither of them at- 
tempt to describe dinners at which they have 
not assisted in.one or other of these two capa- 
cities. 

I take it for granted, also, that of late the Hip- 
pocrene of this gentleman has run rather drouthy, 
and that ‘there is but little chance of the scenes 
and characters of fashionable life lasting another 
season. I draw this melancholy inference, first, 
from general prineiples; and, secondly, from my 
observation of the more recent novels... Among 
all the more shrewd and intelligent of these writers, 
there is an evident feeling that they must, in 
future, look abroad for their materials. For some 
time, they contrived to eke them out by one 
after another declaring that his predecessor knew 
nothing whatever about the life which he at- 
tempted to describe, and, consequently, that it 
must be described again. This was a good joke 
at first. The notion of revisiting Almack’s, after 
the public had been fairly put to sleep by the 
former visit, was a courageous, and therefore a 
successful one ; but it would not do again. The 
public wants story books, not books of con- 
troversy; and it will rather take up with false 
opinions about Willis’s, than be ——- being 
told that the reports which it had relied on as 


gospel were false and heretical. This contrivance 


having failed, there is no other resource but 
abandoning the well-worked mine; and this step 
our friends seem to be resolved on. The author 
of ‘Pelham’ is gone out among the gypsies, and 
Lord Normanby attempts to describe the middling 
class; and, though it must be owned that the 
clumsiest of ‘ nature’s journeymen’ never made 
more abominable mockeries of humanity than the 
personages which these clever writers have pro- 
duced, we may fairly ascribe this to their want 
of practice, and take their good disposition as an 
earnest of better things. 

We think, therefore, we shall be performing a 
real, and not an unbenevolent service, either to the 
public, Mr. Colburn, or the fashionable novelists, if 
we suggest a method by which they may turn the 
present inclemency of the weather to account in 
obtaining the materials of which they are in need. 
It is an ill wind which blows nobody good; and 
the present frost (interrupted for a oy or two, 
but likely to be soon resumed) is an ill frost, if it 
produces nothing but chopped bands and starva- 


tion, 





My Lords and Gentlemen,—You must prepare 
for an expedition into very strange and distant 
latitudes ; and perhaps it would be as well, if you 
have any thing to dispose of, that you should make 
your wills. Our very first voyage will take us bé- 
ors the Pillars of Hercules, even to the very 

ottom of Oxford-street. We shall then tack 
round a little to the right, into what is called the 
north-west passage, to a place called Holborn. 
Passing by a singular structure, called after a 
canonised coachman of the name of Giles,—the 
calendar of this part of the world is com- 
posed entirely of coachmen,—we turn down a 
dark and narrow strait, into which it is my 
present purpose to conduct you. This is the 
principal street of St. Giues’s, and is peopled 
with InisumeN and InisHwomen. Now, I dare 
to say, that you fancy you have a very accurate 
conception of what an Irishman in London is. 
You fancy, 1 doubt not, that, when you have put 
together the notions of squalor, violence, rude ge- 
nerosity, lawlessness, and drunkenness, you have 
a thorough understanding of the compound of 
which these qualities are the elements. And it is 

ossible that, if the animal were in a state of rest, if 

e were standing before you in a tolerable coat 
on a warm day, you might delude yourself into the 
belief that you had some imagination of the cha- 
racter. But itis now freezing,—it is six o'clock in 
the evening,—it isa dense fog,—it is St. Giles’s: 
look there at that man,—had you the most distant 
fancy that such a being existed? Did the notion of 
poverty, valour, generosity, lawlessness, or all these 
together, enable you to conceive that starved eye, 
not the seat of one passion, but where all 
are holding their revels under the sceptre and ordi- 
nance of the one all-commanding passion of 
hunger? Had you any notion of that ges- 
ture, of his language, of his laugh, of his closed 
fist? Or could all your notions of the modes 
of Irish and of female nature combined, have 
given you the slightest hint of that woman 
who is reeling drunk across the street with a 
child in her arms, who, amidst all her oblique 
movements, she takes care shall not bein the least 
danger? Could you have conceived any curses 
so tremendous as those she is bestowing upon 
that child, or could you fancy any love more in- 
tense than that which she evidently feels for it, 
and which seeks a vent in these very curses? * 
Well, you think that you know something more 
of Irish character now than you did a few hours 
ago? But you are mistaken if you suppose 
that you know much yet. You have only seen a 
few broad national outlines, you have only had 
time to catch some conception of the genus ; you 
must come again, and again, and again, to investi- 
gate the species and the individuals. You will 
not find one huge Irish wolf, and all the rest made 
in his likeness, You will find crosses of the lion 
and the hyena, and the dog and the cat, aye, and 
strange to relate, of the lamb. You will see every 
form of animal nature, and there is not one, no, not 
a single specimen, in which, if you look for them, 
you will not discern some faint and shadowy 
traces of human nature likewise. 


And now, if you please, we will go where we 
shall behold a noble spectacle of human nature 
predominant over animal nature ; and that under 
circumstances in which the cravings of the latter 
are the most loud and importunate, and where 


be Every reader knows the last passage in ‘ Chris- 








the struggle to vanquish it is the most fierce and 
desperate. We will venture into that wide and 
dangerous sea, part of which, however, you may 
have already navigated fur the purpose of seeing 
certain barbarous, but comical enough, jugglers 
called Perlet and Laporte,—Tottenham-court- 
road. I will not describe this long and ha- 
zardous voyage minutely, but will suppose our- 
selves safely landed at the point of our destina- 
tion which is called Somers Town. You have 
seen the Irish,—you are now in the Spanish quar- 
ter; and, if your knowledge of the evil qualities of 
human nature had given you but a feeble notion 
of the aggregate and composite of these qualities, 
1 will convince you, too, that the common-places 
about high feelings and high thoughts have never 
enabled you to conceive the actual power of en- 
durance, the strength, the sublimity of character, 
which may be attained by those who seek for 
them. You observed the man of whom I in- 
uired the road? His coat was not ragged; 
there was no meanness in any part of his 
attire; least of all, was there an approach to 
etition in his air. But, if you had looked 
into his manly and intelligent countenance, you 
would have seen what ravages had been going 
forward there; you would have had no difficulty 
in believing, what is the fact, that a dinner of pota- 
toes is a luxury to him, which not above once or 
twice in the week he can attain to; and that he 
must dispense with this occasional repast, a 
haps to change for it the rinds that few English- 
men would give to their pigs, because the inhabi- 
tant of a southern climate, in a piercing English 
winter, has need of a blanket for his children, if 
not for himself. All this is rrue ; and, if you ask 
why he does not proclaim his sorrow, I answer 
you, because he is an educated man, because he 
as pride, because he was a Castilian gen- 
tleman. Being bred in affluence, he does 
not ask you Neon in poverty; having re- 
collections of the times when the smiles of 
court ladies, or the better smiles of an applauding 
nation, were his, he conceals the ce that 
there are nothing but frowns for him now; la- 
bouring under every circumstance that makes his 
resent misery more agonising and excruciating, 
[ THEREFORE is silent respecting it. Not but 
that he has consolations in the loss of all worldly 
good, and, what is far worse, of all his powers 
of usefulness : 
‘What supports him, do you ask, 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them, overplied 

In liberty’s defence,’ 
aye, in the cause of liberty, and order, and 
law, and morality, and religion, 

As you have ventured so far out of all your ordi- 
nary tracks of walking, and as far out of all your 
ordinary tracks of thought, any new proposition 
I may make will scarcely seem surprising. What, 
therefore, if I conclude by recommending you 
to pass an entire night in the REFUGE FOR THE 
House ess Poor? Start not, illustrious tribe 
of Lacys, Miltons, and Pelhams; there is no 
novelty in the suggestion. Shakspeare and Field- 
ing did ater things than these ; and yet I con- 
jecture their necessities were not quite so pressing 
as yours. Sit yourselves down, therefore, in the 
very centre of the building,—not together,—there 
must be no winks and nods, no self-satisfied remarks 
that such an old man or woman is ‘ quite a 
study,’—nothing to remind you that you are come 
to survey all around you as superior, and not as 
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equals ; for, trust me, there is no spirit ko fatal as 
this to a rightpdiscovery of any mysteries, but, 
above all, of the mysteries in human nature. Let 
me, therefore, Mr. Lister, introduce you to that 
tall woman at the opposite corner of the room to 
the one at which we entered, who is cursing in a 
voice of such power and richness as might better 
befit the singing of anthems. She has been drink- 
ing gin, you perceive, all the evening ; but never 
mind that, she will be quiet presently ; and, in the 
mean time, you may examine her face and form. 
Ido not think you ever saw or fancied a set of 
much more striking features, a much higher, 
fuller, or more marked forehead ; eyes, though in 
colour they are not brilliant, more strongly set 
into the head; a nose more strong and definite in 
outline ; mouth and jaw more indicative of animal 
’ power. And that manly, say rather, that martial 
figure. She cannot be much less than six feet in 
height ; it surely never can have been fashioned 
into such vigour aud proportion in a metropolis. 
No, if you listen, you will hear her history. She 
has only spent one day in London. She is telling 
no tale of confiding faith and base desertion ; (1 
should like to see the man who would have be- 
trayed her;) no, it is one of mighty strength, 
and will, and fixed hate. I think you sel- 
dom hear finer eloquence than that with which 
she is denouncing her mortal foe. True, that 
mortul foe is the inhabitant of a little village 300 
miles off, and is, moreover a woman of no higher, 
station in the world than herself. But how deeply 
every one around her is interested in the feud that 
has been going on between them for the last twenty 
years! How entirely our sympathies are with 


the speaker, and what contempt we entertain for 
her puny rival! How perfectly right we feel it 
was in her to revenge that insulting courtesy which, 
in the pride of her fine clothes, she made her one 
Sunday morning, by ravaging her g«rden, letting 
her bees out of the hives, and massacring a litter 
of young pigs! And then how mean, how utterly 


disgraceful, it was of the poor-spirited wretch to 
establish, during her short sojourn in the county 
jail for this offence, a riv.:1 sugar-candy shop next 
door to the house, in which she had long enjoyed 
a monopoly of that article. In spite of the sublimity 
of her character, she has some traces of human 
vanity ; she cannot suppress the fact, and, though 
nowise germane to the matter, it did not seem to 
be awkwardly introduced, that every brick of her 
house—and it is the best-built cottage in the parish 
—was laid by her jwn hands, that she tilled the 
garden, planted the fruit trees, in short, redeemed 
the whole from a waste, and that, too, without 
asking leave of the lord of the manor, and in 
defiance of all writs, executions, and all copyhold 
processes whatsvever. Indeed, it is pleasant to 
collect from her narrative, that she is quite as 
much a terror to the gentle as to the simple of 
her neighbourhood ; that rich and poor tremble 
before the superiority of her character and the 
magnificence of her exploits. 


What a strong imagination she has! She has 
projected, as it were, the story she is telling into 
the minds of her hearers, and fancies, whenever 
she reaches any part of it, that they know what is 
coming. This, and not, perhaps, a guilty con- 
science, accounts for her zeal in explaining away 
the dark passage in her history relating to her 
husband. Yet the circumstances are awfully sus- 
picious. Her attempt to throw the body into the 
well, at the bottom of the garden, 1 do not dwell 
—e but why was the countenance black, and 
why were the hands clenched in death? And 
why does she provide against the chance of our 
believing her guilty of the act, by that half-proli- 
ficatory plea which she mutters in so low and 
hollow a voice, that she suspected him of intimacy 
with her detested rival ? 

T am glad to see you so well occupied, Mr. 
Ward. That man with his dry, sharp features, 
is avery good subject. You perceive, by his dia- 
lect, that he is Yorkshire ; and he is not very com- 
municative just now, for he hassmelt arat—in other 





words, has discovered that you area gentleman. 
Bat be patient, and you will presently know a 
great deal of his character. He is a very cunning 
fellow, indeed; but he isalso vain of his cunning, and 
vanity is now unsealing his lips. All that he is 
telling you of his history, is false ; but that is a 
trifle, for his way of telling is true, and re- 
veals the man. He is one of those who have pre- 
ferred the gratification of an evil propensity to 
the reward of it—a complete amateur in fraud— 
one who has lied and cheated against his most 
obvious interest, and who at last, by dint of ex- 
cessive ingenuity, has come to want a friend anda 
home But the ruling passion is strong even in 
the Refuge ; and he would sooner trick you out of 
one shilling than receive a donation of twenty. 

Indeed, Lord Normanby, you are wasting your 
time. That poor girl, with the bright, wandering, 
sunken eye, and locks that fall so beantifully over 
her faded and now rougeless face, is at interest- 
ing creature, and you may learn much from her. 
But why ask her for the story of her life? When- 
ever the moral feelings have been desolated by 
crime, the understanding will be perverted like- 
wise; and she will weave, almost unconsciously, 
into her tale of sorrow, inventions that will change 
it from a dreadful history of facts into a childish 
romance. And you do not come here, my Lord, 
to get materials for a romance ; you come to know 
something of human-kind. ou do not come 
here to learn the crimes of your own class; you 
come to make acquaintance with another, in 
which the traits of character and individuality are 
far more striking. Tempt her, therefore, not to 
falsehood ; but ask her of those things in which she 
cannot deceive you. See if you can find what 
good feelings still live in her, what star still illu- 
minates her solitude and desolation; and let that 
star be the guiding light by which you discover 
all the other recesses of her heart. 

And now, my Lords and Gentlemen, have you 
learnt any thing ? Have you seen any thing which 
you would not have seen, and which, therefore, 
you could not have described, if you had remained 
enclosed within your own narrow circle? If you 
have, I trust you have learnt something more than 
merely what will be of use to you in concocting 
the next article for New Burlington-street. The 
means, I trust, will prove more valuable than 
the end. For I think you cannot fail to have per- 
ceived thus much—that human nature is not an 
easily deciphered manuscript—that it must he 
studied before it can be understuod, and that, in 
order to understand it aright, you must sympa- 
thise with its weakness, as that of which your- 
selves are partukers, and reverence its majesty, as 
that which has proceeded from the Deity. 





LETTERS FROM THE £GEAN. 


Letters from the Lgean. By James Emerson, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. London, 1829. 

Tuis is, as our friend Jeffrey would observe, a 
very respectable little work ; and, coming to hand 
at a time when we are cruelly beset with frost and 
fog, it has proved very acceptable to us. Honest 
Bob Acres, finding his courage oozing away at the 
near approach of a duel, felt very grateful to his 
ally, Sir Lucius, for talking to him about honour 
and courage : just so, in the midst of these scenes 
of gloom and snow-storm, when every thing in 
the world, save the easterly wind, has become 
torpid with the cold, we take it very kind of Mr. 
Emerson for telling us about ‘ sun-burut hills,’ 
“blue, unrufiled waters,’ and ‘ skies crimsoned 
with the hues of sunset.’ 

Mr. Emerson is a young man, s0, at least, we 
imagine the pages before us sufficiently testify; 
but we learn, from the preface to his work, that 
this is by no means the first time he has come be- 
fore the reading public. He was a contributor to 
awork published three years ago, called ‘ A Picture 
of Greecé;’ he has also been a contributor to 
‘The New Monthly Maguazine;’ and we are sorely 
tempted to believe his name has been attached to 








certain poetical effusions: but our business is not 
at presentwith his poetry. From notes made upon 
the spot, Mr. Emerson has now presented us with 
two agreeable little volumes ; he conducts us over 
many interesting scenes in the Agean, moving 
from Sunium to Syra, and from Syra to Smyrna, 
At the last place, he makes a short tour into Asia 
Minor, for the purpose of investigating the sites 
of the ‘ Seven } a ae ;? he then embarks once 
more, and visits successively Scio, Samos, Patmos, 
Antiphilos, Naxos, and Mycone, suddenly making 
an end of his tour at the island of Milo. The nar. 
rative is enlivened with several amusing anecdotes 
and interesting observation. The massacre of Scio, 
the Arundelian marbles, the Dukes of the Archi. 
pelago, and the Vampires, come severally under 
discussion. Mr. Emerson is a sentimental, and 
rather un ambitious gentleman, with some taste 
for picturesque, and a very Irish cast of diction, 
which some persons may cal] poetical. For our 
own parts, we remarked with pain the affectation 
which too often disfigures his pages, convinced, 
as we are, that Mr. Emerson 1s, in reality, an 
intelligent and an amiable man. 

We are not prepared to decide on the degree of 
merit due either to the author of an epic or a book 
of travels, who bursts at once in medias res; but 
we felt obliged to Mr. Emerson for sparing us the 
usual commencement,—the going on board, leav. 
ing England, sea-sickness, and twenty other things 
which we equally nauseate. The author of ‘ Let- 
ters from the Aogean’ sets sail, not from Ports. 
mouth, but from the consecrated cliffs of Sunium, 

On reaching Smyrna, the following observations 
on the personal appearance and habits of the 
Turks are very striking : 

‘Taken en masse, the Turks are the finest-looking 
race of men in the world: their oval heads, arching 
brows, jetty eyes, and aquiline noses, their lofty figures 
and stately mien, are all set off to full advantage by 
their ample robes and graceful turbans ; all is ease 


and proportion about a Turk; there are ro angles | 


or straight lines in his features or person; in all we 
find the pure curve of manly beauty and majestic 
grace. 

‘ It is inconceivable what a miserable figure an Eng- 
lishman or a European makes beside bim ; his black 
unmeaning hat, harlequin pantaloons, and hard-col- 
lared, straight-cut coat, (which will one day przzle 
those of posterity who shall be antiquaries in costume,) 
contrast so villanously with the picturesque head- 
dress, ample trowsers, and floating pelisse of the Ot- 
toman, whilst bis glossy beare flings contempt on the 
effeminate chin of the clipped and docked European, 
His arms, for ‘‘ in the East all arm,” usually consist 
of a pair of superbly chased pistols, st:ck in a silken 
sash; a yataghan, with a jeweled handle; a larger 
and wore clumsy knife, called a haniar, and a scymetar 
swinging in a scabbard, covered with green or crimson 
velvet, (as the owner, being an Emir or otherwise, is 
entitled to carry it,) and ornamented with bosses of 
gold. The latter is, in general, the most important 
and valuable portion of his arms, or even of his pro- 
perty. Ihave seen some blades which were valued at 
200 or 300 dol.ars: many are said to be worth triple 
that sum, and all retain the name of Damascus, though 
it is by no meaus likely that they have been manufac- 
tured there. ‘The twisting and intermingling of the 
fibres of the metal are considered as the tests of excel- 
lence ; but I have never seen any possessed of the per- 
fume said to be incorporated with the steel in the real 
Damascus sabres.’—Vol. i., pp. 85, 86. 

Some of our readers will perhaps learn of Turk- 
ish toleration with surprise : 

* Their trades, their merchandise, and the exercise of 
their religion, however, suffer little or no suspension; 
for the Turk, though the prince of bigots, is the most 
tolerant of professors. Provided he suffer no injury 
from his neighbour’s creed, in property or person, le 
neiti.er punishes him for his optuions, nor attemvts to 
dragoon him cut of them ; and, consequently, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Armenians, Jews, ani 
Greeks, have all their respective temples and religions, 
equally protected by the Sultan with the mosques of 
Mohammed.’—Vol. i., p. 99. 

It has been remarked by Madame de Staél, 
* Voyager, quoi qu’on en puisse dire, est un des plus 
tristes plaisirs de lavie ;’ and, probably, it is not un- 
til we have exchanged our own pleasant homes for 
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the heat, dirt, and discomfort, of a southern climate, 
that we become converts to her opinion. No 
doubt, there are many objects in Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt, very curious to behold; and, contem- 


_ plated in the twilight beauty of imaginary pros- 


pect, they possess irresistible charms; but, when 
we apprpeck thew in reality, and find ourselves 
at mal aise,—when, for instance, after passing a 
restless night in a bed occupied by various created 
beings besides ourselves, or perhaps in no bed at 
all, we reach some point of universal interest, irri- 
tated by want of sleep, bilious with the effects of 
a hot sun and an unusual diet,—and, conscious 
that we have travelled to the scene before us for 
the express purpose of being pleased,—why, then, 
to say the least, the gratification we experience 
very seldom overpays us for all the privation 
a fatigue we have undertaken in search of it. 

Among other inconveniences generally laid out 
of calculation when people propose to travel, is 
the Sirocco. The following are the observations 
of Mr. Emerson respecting it : 

*It seldom, however, blows with force ; itis rather 
an exhalation than a wind. It scarcely moves the 
leaves around the traveller; but it sinks heavily and 
damply in his heart. A stranger is at first unaware of 


the cause of the mental misery he endures ; his temper 


sours as his spirits sink ; every person, and every cir- 
cumstance, annoys him ; it affects even his dreams, and 
sleep itself is not a refuge from querulous peevishness ; 
every motion is an irritating exertion, and he trudges 
along in discontent and unhappiness, sighing, and 
thinking of home, and attempting to philosophise on 
the arrant folly that could induce him to leave England 
for an hour to come to such a dismal, miserable, un- 
interesting banishment as the Levant.’—Vol.i., p. 150. 

If our author be correct on the subject of the 
Vampires of Eastern story, we must conclude that 
Lord Byron has made improper use of them : 

‘The grarid interest of these narratives, however, 
seemed to arise from Santorin being the chosen abode 
of the Vroukolakos, or Vampires of the Cyclades. 
This popular superstition, which varies from the Vam- 
pire tales of Hungary, in the demons being merely at- 
tached to mischief and not addicted to blood, supposes 
the evil spirit to enter into the lately deceased body of 
his victim after interment and reanimating it, to visit 
the houses of his former friends, inflicting on them the 
oe torments and unceasing injury,.’—Vol. ii., pp. 

, 85. 

In the course of his tour, our traveller fell in 
with a Greek named Gregorio, a vine-dresser, 
whom he represents as the only sincere devotee 
he ever encountered of his nation. ‘ Morning, 
noon, and evening, was he engaged in his devo- 
tions ; the lamp before the image of the Virgin 
in his chamber was never suffered one moment to 
be untrimmed.’ It happened that, on one occasion, 
Mr. Emerson found the saintly Greek under the 
influence of strong mental depression. He in- 
— the cause, and was told that Gregorio, in a 

ream on the preceding night, had imagined he 
murdered a fellow-townsman. Mr. Emerson en- 
deavoured to cheer his spirits by representing 
that it was only a dream ; but the Greek replied, 
* Alas! milordo, dreams are like feathers, which 
serve to show the winds of our passions.’ This idea 
our author treats as something very singular and 
‘ quaint.’ We believe, however, that Gregorio is 
by no means the only person who has held this 
doctrine; Smellie, in hie work on the ‘ History of 
Natural Philosophy,’ -asserts, that, were men de- 
sirous of ascertaining the tendency of their pas- 
sions, they should keep a noctuary, in which every 
dream should be carefully registered. He adds, 
that, at one time, he kept a noctuary himself, and 
many curious things he appears to have inserted 
therein ; among the rest, the following : Mr. Smel- 
lie imagined himself one night ‘ tripping it on the 


" light fantastic toe,’ in a very elegant society of 


ladies; suddenly, his inexpressibles, (so it is re- 
corded,) from some unknown cause, descended to 
his heels; whereupon the same Smellie, even in 
his dream, painfully alive to the absurdity of his 
situation, exerted himself vigorously, as became a 
man in so singular an emergency, Bas to no pur- 
pose; the more Smellie tugged and pulled at his 


imaginary small-clothes, the more the small- 
clothes refused to quit their very distressing situa- 
tion. This was a real psychological curiosity : we 

uite forget what conclusion the philosopher de- 
} amet from it; but, no doubt, it was one eminently 
useful in practical life. 


Mr. Emerson visits the Grotto of Antiparos, and 
finds it far below its reputation and Goldsmith’s 
description. We suspect, that, after all, the 
Grotto of Antiparos is very inferior, as a natural 
curiosity, to that of Addlesberg in Istria. 

The ‘ Letters from the A°gean,’ contain a good 
deal of information and amusement, although we 
cannot but quarrel with the style in which they 
are written. What could possess a man of Mr. 
Emerson’s good sense to pen such a paragraph 
as the following? 

* Sunset on land is more reposing and lovely, but 
sunrise on the ocean is grandeur itself.At evening he (?) 
sinks languishing behind the distant hills, blushing in 
rosy tints at his declining weakness ; at morn, he rises 
all fresh and glowing from the deep, not in softened 
beauty but in dazzling splendour. With the weary 
pace of age, he glides, at eve, from peak to peak, and 
sinks from hill to hill; at morn, he bursts at once 
across the threshold of the ocean with the firm and 
conscious step of a warrior. His decline conveys the 
idea of fading brightness ; his rise the swelling effulgence 
of mounting and resistless light.’—Vol. i., p. 7. : 

We protest this is the very acmé of fadaise. 
The next is but a few degrees better : 

‘Behind us was the Gulf of Smyrna, by which we had 
entered ; its then turbulent waters now placid as the 
brow of infancy, and glittering in the beams of the 
morning sun like plates of silver on a warrior’s mail, 
while the snowy sails of the Levantine barks which 
glided along them, were scarcely to be distingnished 
from their own dazzling whiteness,’—Vol. i., pp. 29, 30. 

Then comes a passage like this : 

* Its immense area, of six hundred and eighty-seven 
feet, was under a crop of wheat, which, as it bent in 
graceful waves beneath the faint breeze from the valley, 
seemed to htave a long-drawn sigh over the surround- 
ing scene of departed grandeur.’—Vol. i., p. 135. 

This would scarcely be tolerated in verse. Pray, 
Mr. Emerson, avoid the like extravagance in 
future. 





LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


The Life and Times of William Laud, D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By John Parker Lawson, 4.M., 
8vo. Rivingtons. London, 1829. 

Turke parties have, at different times, promul- 
gated their notions of the British Revolution ; and 
we wish we could say their several contributions 
had conduced to aught resembling trinal unity. 
First, most influential, as most interested, and 
endowed with most of active effrontery, a party 
which we need not name still speaks of the whole 
struggle as originating in the scruples of fanati- 
cism, describes the popular faction as provoking 
mortal strife for the position of a table, or the 
use of a rag, and draws characters of its leaders 
from the dregs of the conventicles. Next ad- 
vance a band of stout republicans, who, fixing 
their idolatry on the few ardent spirits whom the 
Civil Wars inspired with the bold project of a 


history, except as it promoted or withstood their 
views. Lastly appears a party, if a set deserves 
the name, of whom the only bond is literary fasti- 
diousness and indolence, who never attempt to 
institute any scrutiny whatever into the real wants 
and tendencies of the age which they write about ; 
but content themselves with calling from the 
heterogeneous mass of former annalists, whatever 
may best rouse the languid interest of those who 
find no stimulus in the search for truth, and with 
drawing such deductions as lie most upon the 
surface, with regard to the political and social 
results of the era they pretend to delineate. 
The partial views of which we have spoken, 
have each of them some basis of truth. We 
must not dissemble the existence and extent 
of fanaticism, while we laugh at the mean arti- 





fice of those who would attempt to throw its 


commonwealth, can see nothing in this period of 
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shadows on the memory of the wisest and the best 
among our forefathers. Again, we cannot but 
be dazzled with the political light of that era 
which has bequeathed to us such works as those 
of Harrington and Milton, while we may not 
shut our eyes to the historical fact, that their re- 
pone speculations were too novel and daring to 

e suited to the wants of their age. And finally, 
we may perhaps not differ very widely in our es- 
timate of general results from the careless writers 
to whom we have already alluded as contenting 
themselves with a general and superficial survey. 
But, as the former classes erred by giving only a 
— view of the mixed elements of the epoch 

efore them, so the latter fail to seize the distin- 
guishing features which separate any one histori- 
cal epoch from any other, or at least from any 
other of the same kind. It may, perhaps, be 
found that all the mistakes which are made with 
tegurd to the true character of a social revolu- 
tion, proceed from not sufficiently discriminating 
the two main subjects of inquiry which every such 
event affords,—the social state and wants, namely, 
which form the real cause, as their satisfaction 
forms the rational object, of the conflict, and the 
particular state of individual feeling and intetli- 
gence which modifies the general result. The 
former knowledge is absolutely necessary in order 
that a general view of the subject may be ob- 
tained ; the latter, in order that acquaintance may 
be made with the real life and actions of the 
period. 

The lives of public men often afford the best 
epitome of the general dispositions and opinions 
of their era, or else the most striking examples of 
some one of those elements in excess. Tn the 
class of those whose characters are compounded 
from a variety of contemporary impulses, 
may be reckoned, on the one hand, Claren- 
don, whose conduct proved a tolerably com- 
plete exposition of the idea of government, 
civil and religious, which animated the efforts 
of one side in the contest. On the other 
hand, there could hardly be a more active embo- 
diment of the mixed nature, temporal and spiri- 
tual, of that popular revolt from the combination 
of Church and State, which, embued with a strong 
tinge of religious sentiment, yet fixed its views 
and taught its instruments in political reforma- 
tion, than is afforded by the character of Vane. 
Examples of the narrower spirit which only em- 
braced some fragment of the general feeling may 
be found chiefly among the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians on the one hand, and, on the other, has 
nowhere been displayed more broadly than in the 
a pig of their persecutor, the Archbishop 
Laud. 

Of the spirit and feelings of the new biographer 
of this celebrated person, we shall have occasion 
to speak in another, perhaps in several future, 
articles. In the mean time, we will give two ex- 
tracts from his first chapter, which will at once 
explain the nature of his opinions, and will pre- 
pare the ground for the observations we may 
hereafter have to make: 

* On the fourth of January, 1600, he was admitted 
into deacon’s orders, by Dr. Young, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, and, on the 5th of April, 1601, he was or- 
dained a priest by the same prelate. Weare informed 
that this prelate, ‘‘ finding his study raised above the 
systems and opinions of the age, upon the noble foun- 
dation of the fathers, councils, and the ecclesiastical 
historians, early presaged, that, if he lived, he would 
be an instrument of restoring the Church from the 
narrow and private principles of modern times, to the 
more enlarged, liberal, and public sentiments of the 
apostolic and primitive ages.’ Nor was Bishop 
Young mistaken in his judgment, though he well 
knew that it would be a task of no small difficulty,—a 
task, indeed, not likely to be accomplished without 
bloodshed. For, after the English Reformation of re- 
ligion, notions had been entertained by many ns 
in the Church, not only subversive of its constitution, 
but highly detrimental to the safety and well-being of 
the state. The discipline of Geneva, and the doctrine 
of i » a8 laid down by John Calvin, who has 
the merit, if merit it be, of contriving and introducing 
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a new s of ecclesiastical polity, and who, more- | cies of some foreign divines, because they were in dis- | houses, is a tragedy, and, consequently, that it aon 
over, has the still more questionable merit of disco- | pute among themselves about the meaning of it.” The | is expedient tragedies should be produced at “Se 
vering in the sacred Scriptures certain doctrines which | episcopal government of the Church was held to be | our theatres. Now, if ‘ Caswallon’ were a tra- ‘H 
exhibit the Deity not in the most favourable light, as | against the ecclesiastical constitution of the apostolic gedy, we should take the liberty of arraign- “7, 
he himself was forced to confess, when with grief he | and primitive times, and this, too, by men who were ing the conduct of the managers most severely . 
admits it to be an Aorribile decretum :—this discipline | conversant with the apostles and fathers. Presbyters for allowing it to be acted, and of the au Ia 
had led many astray from the maxims of primitive | and bishops were held to be synonymous, and the fal- di f g lauding it rly Guest “4 
truth and order, and the notions of expediency, as | lacious doctrine of expediency in church government | G/€NCE€ Tor ma “Tike Ri oo Se ee lf barn Come 
to the Church and its visibility, had engendered « | was assumed, it being asserted that the apostles did | @ quasi-tragedy lke ienzi,’ may, no doubt, H 
Jamentable callousness towards that very Church | not trouble themselves about ecclesiastical polity; the be produced, and ought to be applauded, be- ‘Ji 
of which they all professed to be sincere members. | doctrine of the visibility of the Church was disclaimed, | cause, if it were not so, the public would not be a hoa: 
Forgetting that the Church of Christ is one and | and sectarian conventicles were held to be as scriptural | able to talk of the legitimate drama, old English Mont 
undivided,—forge ting that the Saviour himself de- | as the Church, though these, it was evident, were all feelings, and soforth. But beyond this point, we ( 
clared, “‘ my kingdom is not of this world,”—and | founded on the visions of enthusiasts, and false posi- | affirm no manager has u right to go. ere are 
forgetting, too, that this union is not solely a spi- | tions erroneously drawn from holy Scripture. The | 4 set of men regularly attached to the establish. ‘H 
ritual union, composed at the same time of outward | Pope was furiously declared to be Antichrist ; the ordi- * ts Cond 
3 ah : bce ment of each theatre, whose business it is to 
heterogeneous masses, but is, in truth, both a spiri- | nation of the Church of Rome was pronounced invalid, make plays; and there is no man of honest Seelt Some 
tual and a temporal union, no limits were assigned to | as part of ‘ the mark of the beast.’ These, and other h plays 3 t t th ti f depriving th ng Fount 
the extravagancies of fancy, and no safeguard adopted | such opinions, were ‘ as positively and magisterially who must no vel 4. b ion of depriving these Black 
for the preservation of that Church, the doctrines of | maintained as if they had been the chief articles of the | Men of their livel ihood, by encouraging another Hired 
which Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, had sealed with | Christian faith.’ The public services of the Church, class of productions, and thereb throwing dis- Puppe 
their blood. But the axiom which Land subsequently | according to the Book of Common Prayer, were either | credit upon their useful labours. We are anxious Not ¥ 
assumed, though doubtless sneered at by Dissenters, is | carelessly performed, or neglected ; offence was taken | to prove, therefore, that no such dishonesty has Fortu 
strictly true, that the Church must be guarded both | at every sacred rite and ceremony which had been prac- | heen committed ; that, in engaging the services of Advat 
against Rome and Geneva—that a Church founded on | tised since the davs of the apostles. “ In a word,” to | Mr. Walker, Mr. Price has not committed the Detec 
the Apostles, and not on Christ, is the Roman and | quote from Heylin on this very subject, ‘‘ the books of atrocity of employing a writer of tragedies, a That. 
the Genevan rock—but that the Church must have a | Calvin made the rule by which all men were to square measure which would unquestionabl occasion e Insidi 
more solid basis, or it has no foundation at all; and | their writings, his only word (like the ipse dixit of Aris- 1 strik th a ill ros but that h Base 
that, though it must be tuilt on the foundation of the } totle) admitted as the sole canon to which they were to general stri aioe h P bed full 5 a at he Ye ce: 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself must be the | ‘rame and conform their judgments ; and, in compa- has merely added, as he had a full right to do, 
chief corner-stone. There were, therefore, only two | rison to whom, the ancient fathers of the Church, | good serviceable person to his establishment, The li 
positions,—either that the Church must be a regularly | men of renown, and the glory of their several times, | the workmen at which were many of them row- 
organised body. which, though a voluntary association, | must be held contemptible : and, to offend against this | ing lazy, and few of whom were acquainted with Sti 
acknowledge~ Christ for its hevd, or it must not; there | canon, or to break this rule, was esteemed a more un- | the latest improvements in the trade. But ‘ Cas- echen 
must either be systems of authority and regulation, or | pardonable crime than to violate the apostles’ canons, | waljlon’ is for our next number. In the present 1 
there must be anarchy and confusion; it must, in | or dispute the doctrines and determinations of any of | we wish to introduce, and we shall merely intro- Deed 
short, either be I:ke a well-governed and well-organised | the four first General Councils ; so that it might have duce, to our readers ‘“ very promising youn . . 
kingdom, to which it is compared in the Holy Scrip- | proved more safe for any man, in such a general devia- 4 eg p . Laren dung Right 
goom, 7 7 “coe | Awe oe tleman of the name of Montagu, who has writ- That ; 
tures, or it must be so ill-regulated, as that all its | tion from the rules and dictates of this Church, to have book called ‘Mont aa 4 whe. h The c. 
members may literally do that which is rizht in their | beer looked upon as a heathen or a publican, than an ten a Dook ca SERETCaSy, ERS Was, ES Th te 
own eyes. The former, then, was the pos‘tion of the | anti-Caivinist.””’—Pp. 22—25. ing studied the stage for many years, proposes to aoe 
well-wishers of the Church of England, the latter that write a series of historical dramas. Th *y 
of those who were preparing the way for its overthrow : MONTMORENCY. The fruits of this long study are apparent in The ; 
the former was advocated by those who defended order saree iia _ | this gentleman’s volume. e has evidently A: 
and primitive truth, the latter by those who were on | ontmorency; a Tragic Drama, The First of a Series | considered Mr. Macready in all his best attitudes; se 
the point of holding out the right hand of fellowship to of Historical and other Dramas. Together with some | 4 having done so, he has then straightway con. a 
novelty and fanaticism. Laud hesitated not for a mo- Minor Poems. By H.W. Montagu. 8vo., pp. 142. sulted his books to find what man in history, and a 
ment to decide; and his memory does truly deserve 5s. Joy. London, 1828. , at what particular period of his histo mie ht be eee 
well of the Church of England, since he so early As one of the ablest writers in ‘The Foreign ® capa FY, mg E 
: A: Kitige pea : : * supposed, without great vivlence done to history, 
avowed himself the bold defender of its constitutions.’— | Review’ has presented us with a view of the rise, . : “sy 
Pp. 13—16. progress, and present state of play-making in to stand ma mage t oo —-. Now it has 
‘Under the auspices of those and other leaders of | Germany, we think it but right that a similar occurred to him, that Henry Montmorency, being Who 
the Puritans, the tenets of Genev. ki : * 4 . 3 a well-made Frenchman, and having involved him- To-m 
p the te eneva were making rapid | history should be written of this staple manufac- ; : Th. 
progress in the University, engendering the most novel | ture as it exists among ourselves. We do not self in some scrapes, was as likely a person as on 
speculations about the Church, and producing a general | ; : ; any to assume, in theatrical language, the air Of the 
carelessness about its constitution, which threatened to HN that a _ ~ ned all he —e and gesture of passion. This being settled, Mr. Is but 
sap its very foundation. Forgetting the moderation | “Ch our neighbours have reached im this de- | v7 ntaou then devises a set of situations which Each | 
and admirable caution of the great men under whose | P@rtment. The business here has been much less will bring out these attitudes; and, lastly, he Who, 
auspices the reformation of the Church of England had | Systematised; and each man goes after his own considers what words would sound well, as iesn- This a 
been conducted, they seemed as if they had themselves | inventions in a way which he certainly would not tae trams the mouth of omen in the varems This s 
: : , . . pos- Exalts 
determined to commence a new reformation, while at | doif the laws of his craft were settled, as they, ~~ te which he hes imagined him. Our readess 
the same time they admitted, that the line of demarca- | no doubt, ought to be, at a general meeting of | _. ae “ag agi . , Age o 
i : *'G : will see that this is the rationale of the following Pluck: 
tion between the Reformed Church and that of Rome | masters and workmen. Several of the machines, “ ° iss Philli ae 
was broad and insurmountable. Nor was their policy | too. which it seems are in common use on the | °°°8* Julia of course is Miss Phillips. wel 
the less crafty than their general conduct ; for, since | Continent, have never been introduced here. The * Eater Duval, hastily — 
they well knew that, were they to make any notorious fa | " he 3 = af which Gueler ‘ Duval. This note, my lord, from the Duke of Or- like p1 
innovation at once, they would be published by the civil ate-loom, — instance, OF Walcn & pare ‘> leans ;-— ( 
and ecclesiastical power as disturbers of the peace of | 8CCOUnt Is given by Mr. Carlyle, though, we be- Who, with his staff, is still at Melun, some 
the realm, their sole hope lay in biassing the minds of | live, it is not unknown to some of the more emi- | Two jeagues hence, unrecovered of fatigue : Pohew 
the students in the University, over whom they were | nent houses, has never worked with any great | He bade the messenger deliver it with all speed. No!— 
placed ; while, at the same time, they merely corre- | success. Yet we question whether there may not be * Henry. Leave. (Exit Duval.) Hurried ? 1 will, 
sponded about their differences with their friends among | even more interest attaching to the description of how’s this ?— We 
the laity who were in power and influence. Now it was, | a great branch of national industry while it is in (Reads.) “The King and Parliament of Tolouse have partic 
indeed, that the doctrines of the Church of England,found- | an unfinished state, than after all its operations | publicly proclaimed us ‘Traitors !’—And set a price acqué 
ed on holy Scripture, were not only disputed, but posi- have been reduced to uniformity. At any rate, if | upon our heads :”—— whick 
tively denied. The opinions of Calvin respecting pre- that be th ti ft se hich - A should Julia, J ulia, ——read this ;— to Mr 
destination, reprobation, election, and all the other kin- Se ee ere Nae : Then say how I must act. (Gives the note.) : 
dred dogmas, were zealously maintained, although aspire, nothing can more tend to hasten it thana ‘ Julia, (After reading with great trepidation, ex- 
their defenders might have known that, besides looking knowledge of all the different | aman peme which are claims with tremulous passion,) Oh dark—dark fore- 
in vain for Calvin's horribile decretum in the holy | 20W Commonly resorted to by ingenious and hard- ing !— 
Scriptures, the fathers, with the exception of St. Au- | Working men. The gulph is wide An In 
gustine, and his two disciples, Prosper and Fulgentius, With these feelings, it is our intention forth- |] Before us,—and that which urges to its brink is p. 
never conceived such tenets, so far as individuals are | with to commence aseries of articles upon modern | Is—is—the vulture-grip of destiny,— ¥ 
See msn be ence "The docs of | Cra Gxleining ax veinely and ea | Attic. Galle yea my wite—tow mut tat? | 
Scripture and of the Church respecting regeneration in ca, the Gierent processes through which s play ‘Ji lia. Alas Ik Se tah Tethi ik no f it aed 
infant baptism was denied, aa was also the doctrine of | Passes from the first purchase of the raw material ” ‘a pee ee ee “h 
the Church respecting the holy Eucharist. It was ab- till it is completely fitted for the Drury Lane and Harmless, if unregarded,—unacted on— pa 
solutely denied that either of these sacred rites had any Covent Garden market. The present moment, | o, —my husband,—our child——our child ! doubl 
efficacy in man’s salvation. The article in the Apostle’s | When the most dangerous opinions are in circula- | ¢y7enry. Traitor ! 4 tha 
Creed respecting Christ’s local descent into hell, as- | tion, is the time at which we think it most advis- | sink chat in dangerless obscurity ? i. - 
seated in the Convocations o fthe Church in 1552 and | able to undertake this task. The newspapers are Traitor | a b 
a Mp disclaimed as erroneous, merely, as Dr. | every where proclaiming that a play called *Cas- | ‘ Julia. Oh !—dreadful word j= Chur 
eylin well remarks, “‘ because repugnant to the fan- wallon,’ which has been acted to very crowded ‘ Henry. How must I act? a 
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‘ Julia, Burst my tortur’d heart !— 

‘ Henry ——How must Montmorency act ? 

‘ Julia. (In a@ stifled voice.) 

I am faint,—must leave thee,—will return :— 
(Montmorency calls for an attendant.) 
Come to me,—— 

* Henry. 1 will :——but Julia, ——the word,— 

‘ Julia. (With dignity, after a severe struggle, and in 
a hoarse but significant undertone.) 
Montmorency——must be— himself /— 

(An attendant enters,—Julia leans u 

Sainting, and exit, 

* Henry. And shall be——Aimself ! 
Condé was an excellent prophet! 
Somewhat too close, though :—there is preknowledge 
Founded on concert with the things to come ! 
Blacken'd to infamy ? priced to a mob ? 

Hired out to a gallows- butcher ? and by these 

Puppets of royalty ! 

Not while this scabbard knows its trust! 

Fortune!— 

Advance me in thy smiles, that I may stamp 

Detection on their hypocritic brows ! 

That I may hurl them from their accurs’d security ! 

Insidious Prelate !——Ministers of hell !—— 

Base panders to injustice !—— 

Ye call me young; would laugh my threats to 

scorn,— 

The lion's whelp, when least we think, turns lion / 
(Exit Henry de Montmorency.)’ 

Still further to illustrate Mr. Montagu’s 
scheme, we quote the following : 

‘ I know not how it is,—but close upon 
Deeds which in their beginning we had stamp’d 
Rightful,—there oft does steal a sickliness 
That almost turns decision from its bent. 

The cause that I have ta’en up, is good,—but them 
The means usher in such frightful consequence,— 
And so poor the ends of human action, 

That my opinion staggers. 

The very business that brings me here 

Is pictured to my soul’s infirmity 

As motive 

*Tis maddening, this dark contrariety :— 

I cannot bear it :—must not :—need not ! 

His hand falls mechanically upon the hilt of his 
sword, but slides from it as he appears more 
deeply plunged in thought. 

Who would be proud of life ? 
To-morrow, at this hour, 
Thousands shall have yielded up the last gasp 

Of their strength, or of their feebleness !—and this 

Is but a a world’s lesser repetition, 

Each hour’s—each speck of time’s similitude ! 

Who, then, would crave this shadowy existence ? 

This all-unsatisfying dream ?— 

This sufficiency of man ?——of man, that, now, 

Exalts him to the gods,—and feels, anon, 

Age or disease, or his rude fellow’s arm, 

Plucks from him the pillow of his security! 

I’m almost tempted to rid me of the burden (Hay 
draws his sword.) (Energy.) Without me these war- 
like preparations dissolve into a bloodless league. 

(Draws his sword out of the scabbard. Voices heard 
outside.) 

Pshaw ! this interruption : 
No!——some brawl,—— swords out ! 
I will, for a time,ve umpire. (Retires.)’ 

We shall give no opinion of the merits of this 
particular scheme ot play-writing, till we have 
acquainted our readers with some others with 
which they may compare it; and we shall proceed 
to Mr. Walker in our next. 
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CHRISTIAN SECTS. 





An Inquiry, what is the One True Faith, and whether it 
is professed by all Christian Sects: with an Exposition 

of the whole Scheme of the Christian Covenant, in a 

criptural Examination of the most important of their 
several Doctrines. 8vo. pp.394. Whittaker, Treacher, 

and Arnot. London, 1829. 

“In philosophy,’ says the ablest layman that 
ever wrote on theology,* ‘when truth seems 
double-faced, there is no man more paradoxical 
than myself; but, in divinity, I love to keep the 
road, and, though not in an implicit, yet in an 
humble faith, following the great wheel of the 
Church by which I move, not reserving any pro- 


* Religio Medici, p. 15, edit. 1736. 
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r poles or motion from the epicycle of my own 
rain.’ Many readers of Sir Thomas Browne have 
been puzzled by this sentence: not a few have 
away in indignation when they 
reached it; and some even of the more tolerant have 
perhaps perceived in it that very spirit of paradox 
which it so zealously disclaims. But those who read 
books, not that they may judge them by pre-con- 
ceived rules, but that they may enter into the spirit 
of their author, and so profit by them, will, we ap- 
prehend, not be inclined either to give up a great 
man for a single passage, or yet to believe that he 
could have uttered so grave a sentiment in care- 
lessness or wantonness. We believe that Sir 
Thomas Brown had a meaning inthe passage,—we 
believe it was a meaning which, whether right or 
wrong, whether of universal application or suita- 
ble only to his particular character, was nowise 
at variance with the freedom of his general spe- 
culations, and does not the least militate against 
the principle of free inquiry generally. What 
we think his words imply is this, that he fixed 
upon a certain Church, because it expounded 
some principles which he held true and important, 
more satisfactorily than any other; that he found 
it a useless and unprofitable task to be constantly 
sifting the opinions of his neighbours, to see 
whether, along with these true principles, they 
might not hold some false ones; that, re- 
osing upon what was positive in his own creed, 
e was always at liberty to go out into other 
creeds,—not in quest of their falsehoods either, 
but to see whether there might not be some truths 
in them* which could combine with and illus- 
trate those specially enforced by his own sect ; and 
that, by exercising this privilege,—of seeking true 
opinions wherever they were to be found, instead 
of endeavouring to coin new opinions in his own 
wind, at the risk of their having been coined al- 
ready, and moreover of their not being worth any 
thing,—he was able to exercise a larger charity, 
to obtain a greater quantity of truth, aid better 
escape the temptations to vanity and contention, 
than if he had spent all his life in the detection 
and exposure of error. 

We repeat it: this view of the subject may be 
false, but it is not hostile to the largest and freest 
inquiry, to the most philosophical Catholicism ; in 
short, it is the very principle of Eclecticism which, 
taking as a foundation one comprehensive idea, en- 
deavours tu connect with it every thing that there 
is of positive in al] other creeds, in which that idea 
has been not at all or only imperfectly realised, and 
excluding the negations in each of them. Thus, 
totake aninstance from the history of English sects : 
An Eclectic philosopher like Sir Thomas Browne 
becomes a member of the Established Church. He 
is determined to this step because he finds more 
to approve of in its doctrines, its discipline, than in 
any other community ; and, in addition to this, be- 
cause in its character of an Established Church, it 
fulfils, he conceives, more perfectly than any other, 
the idea of religion embodied in social institutions. 
Well, with this idea he starts in his examination 
of other sects; not to see how far they differ from 
it, or how far they are wrong, but to find whether 
there is not something in these also that is right, 
and which will fasten on to the truth he has already 
mastered. In this inquiry, we will suppose he 
discovers the Society of Friends ; and they, he 
finds, have been, throughout their whole exist- 
ence, endeavouring to realise the idea of religion 
embodied in the mind of the individual. He finds, 
no doubt, that, along with this positive part of 
their faith, they hold the negative opinion, that 
religion ought never to be embodied in institu- 
tions, or in any forms whatever ; and he finds, too, 
that some who hold his doctrine, and perhaps 
that he himself, may have some tendency to think 
that it is not needful to provide for religion fur- 
ther, when once it has been established in a 
Church. But these two negative opinions, he spon 
convinces himself, are both exceedingly wrong, 


* See his remarks just above the p quoted, on 
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(his own far the most so); and, accordingly, his 
next object is to discover what copula there is 
between the two positive truths, and how they 
must be cordially and inseparably linked together. 

The author of the inquiry, ‘ What is Faith? 
(who is a layman also,) is of a different school of 
Eclectics from the one we have described; and, 
though his pretensions are much more noisy, 
and his language towards the majority of men 
much more contemptuous, we take leave to say 
he is of a much inferior school. He thinks (and 
herein Sir Thomas Browne might not differ from 
him) that there is a vast deal of error, confusion, 
and contradiction, in the opinions of all sects. 
But he thinks, also, that the way to arrive at 
truth is to find out, not in what each sect is right, 
but in what each is wrong. To see where each 
sect is wrong, and how much it has deviated from 
an imaginary standard in the author’s mind, to 
ascertain the degree of their declination, and to 
set them all right :—this seems to have been the 
object and the nature of his undertaking. Whe- 
ther such a task is very favourable to the growth 
of that humility which is the mother of truth, 
or of that kindly feeling which is its nurse, 
we shall not stop to inquire. That his zeal in 
detecting other men’s contradictions has not 
saved him from many in his own statements, we 
think we could satisfactorily prove by a few 
quotations ; but, as we have no wish to dogmatize 
on points of doctrine, and thereby to fall into the 
very error with which we are reproaching him, 
we will, instead of quoting from the body of his 
work, make a remark or two upon a passage in 
his preface, from which we gather that he con- 
siders his possession of one qualification, that 
of being a layman, a compensation for the want 
of most others : 

‘So long as the ministers of different persuasions 
confine their endeavours to the vindication of their par- 
ticula: creeds, what can they tell us that we have not 
been told betore? What can they say that has not 
heen already said ? And they must so confine them. 
If they write at all on these subjects, they must main- 
tain the doctrines of the Church to which they belong. 
A minister who cannot conscientiousiy do this,—s ho 
would be Jed by bis own interpretation of the sacred 
text to controvert or question some of those doctrines, 
—must withhold his sen iments from the public, if he 
would not incur the censures of his diocesan or of bis 
congregation, and lose the income on which, perhaps, 
he depends for alivelihood. No long time huth elapsed 
since a clergyman of talent and irreproachable cha- 
racter was deprived of his living by his bishop for 
avowing tenets inconsistent with the creed of the 
Church of England ; and the more the bishop was right 
in so dealing with him, (and, certainly, it is the bishop's 
duty to take care that the clergy of his Church teach 
the doctrines she insists upon,) the more reason have we 
to expect a full, free, and impartial investigation of 
suci doctrines only from laymen. The clergy may be, 
and, no doubt, generally are, when not prejudiced by 
education i:: favour of particular tenets, more adequate 
to the undertaking ; but we cannot expect that, so cir- 
cumstanced, they will be willi g to enter upon it, al- 
though their opinions and dispositions might lead them 
to do so were there nothing todeterthem. The author 
of this work, therefore, thinks that it is no disparage- 
ment to the clergy—nor any unbecoming assumption 
to himself—to say, that the circumstance of its pro- 
ceeding from a layman requires from him no apology, 
lest presumption be attributed to him on that account. 
In proportion as he is unskilled in what is called theo- 
logy, he may be expected to be the more in partial ; and, 
although he is conscious that he has no just pretension 
to the qualifications of a writer, he bas a valid claim, 
he trusts, to common sense ; and that, aecording to the 
old adage (true at least in this instance) ‘‘ an ounce of 
mother wit is worth a pound of clergy,” is much 
more valuable than that understanding which is ac- 
quired by education for the clerical profession, and 
which can seldom fail, as the profession is now con- 
stituted, to be biassed by the discipline it has under- 
gone.’—Pp. v—vii. 

This e we think erroneous throughout. 
We deny that a clergyman must confine himself 
to a mere bare repetition of old opinions; we 
deny that he would expose himself to the censure 
of his diocesan by any new attempt to ‘justify 
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the ways of God to man;’ we deny that a person 
unskilled in theology is, therefore, more likely 
to be impartial; and we deny that ‘common 
sense’ will at all avail in this or in any other sub- 
ject as a substitute for deep, careful education 
and study. There is. no doubt that a churchman, 
if he were to proclaim either from the pulpit or 
the press, or even in conversation, that he disbe- 
lieved in the doctrines to which he had subscribed, 
would subject himself to ecclesiastical censure ; 
and we are free to confess, that the man who did 
so, is not one from whose wisdom or whose honesty 
we should expect much assistance in clearing up 
difficulties or discovering truth. But that a church- 
man, who, without setting himself up as a dis- 
coverer and a censurer of the false doctrines which 
may have mixed with the true in the faith of his 
own Churchorof any other,—an assumption which 
we have endeavoured to show is as little sanctioned 
by philosophy as by religion,—who should fix his 
attention upon those principles which he be- 
lieves are more completely realised in that Church 
than elsewhere,—who should endeavour, by every 
novelty of argument and illustration, to dee 
the conviction of them in the minds of his hearers 
or readers, and, if he believes they hitherto have 
been wrong placed in the ordinary system, to 
restore them to their proper situation,—who 
should gather out of the opinions of any other 
sect those principles which, though in harmony 
with the principles of his, (and holding these, he 
could have no wish to take any that were not in 
harmony with them,) and even necessary to their 
complete fulness, had nevertheless never been 
sufficiently connected with them by his prede- 
cessor,—that a clergyman may do all this with- 
out even a nod of reprehension from his superior, 
we hold to be as certain as that he may use his 
discretion in the purchase of a horse or a picture. 
The restraint imposed upon him in each case is 
exactly the same. His free-will may be embar- 
rassed in the one by the low state of his finances : 
in the other, by the low state of his mind : but in 
neither will it be interfered with by the bishop. 
And, if we think that the obstacles to clergy- 
men’s pursuing religious inquiries honestly are 
imaginary, or arise entirely from themselves, we 
are still more firmly convinced that the advan- 
tages which belong to them, above any other class 
of the community, for this work are enormous. 
We should like to ask those who talk so largely 
about the impossibility of men with professional 
habits and ‘ class-interests,’ fulfilling the appro- 
priate duties of their calling, whether there is no- 
thing in the circumstances of laymen which must 
give a nerrowness and superficiality to their views ? 
ave they no professional interests that are 
unfavourable to the growth of feelings which be- 
long to a practically religious man, and, at the 
least, as unfavourable to the formation of that 
scientific habit of mind which is necessary to the 
systematically religious man—the theologian? Oh 
no, says our author; the farm, and the exchange, 
and the senate, are just the schools for nurturing 
men to supersede the monks of the cloister; be- 
cause, forsooth, those who are bred up in them 
have such a vast stock of ‘ common sense !’ Com- 
mon sense, indeed! as if, in the year 1829, it 
were possible still to juggle mankind by the use 
of that precious phrase !—as if every person with 
that moderate knowledge of quackery which it 
would require some ingenuity in the present day 
not to possess, was not aware that ‘ common sense’ 
is another expression for the impatience of every 
principle that cannot be made evident in half a 
ininute’s conversation—for the superficial cox- 
combry which laughs at whatever seems contra- 
dictory, not knowing that a system in which 
some things did not seem contradictions, would 
bear a prima facie mark of falsechood—for in- 
dolent indifference to truth, for self-satisfied 
ignorance. All the subtleties of schoolmen, 
ivines, metaphysicians, councils, and systema- 
tizers of every description, have not introduced 
one tithe of the confusion into the studies of 





theology and metaphysics, (with mathematics 
the empirics have fortunately been prevented from 
meddling, and this accounts for their dislike of 
them,) which have been brought into them by 
the blundering conceit of the worshippers of this 
bastard ‘ common sense.’ It is owing to the 
apathy of the clergy, (an apathy arising, as we 
have before asserted, not frum the necessity of 
their situation, but from a want of that strength 
and earnestness of feeling which characterised 
their forefathers,) that so many of these irreverent 
hands have been already laid upon the ark of the 
covenant, that so many crudities have been put 
forth as rational, cantie because the elaboration 
of them had caused no effort of reason to their 
inventor. They have fallen short of their duty, 
not in that they have not degraded their faith 
by bringing it within the ken of the sensual 
and fleshly eye to which they presented it, but in 
that they have not laboured to couch men’s eyes 
that it might be beheld it in its grandeur and 
purity. For this purpose, they should resort to 
all ancient expedients,—they should avail them- 
selves of every modern invention,—above all, the 
should study the structure of the organ whic 
they are required to heal. = fulfilling this high 
responsibility honestly, humbly, and fearlessly, 
they will show men that some of the very truths 
which, in their rashness, they would have torn 
from the system as useless excrescences, stand 
in its very centre, are dove-tailed into innumerable 
others, and would by their removal involve 
the falling of the rest; that principles of the 
most intimate importance to man’s welfare are 
generally those of whose truth he must be con- 
vinced by inward consciousness, before they can 
be made clear to him by outward demonstration ; 
and that the declaration that ‘a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err’ in his path to heaven, 
is perfectly consistent with the assertion, that, if 
(parting with the humility which was his security) 
he were to attempt to lay down a system of theo- 
logy, he might err most grievously ; even as the 
same ‘ wayfaring man,’ though excellent in the use 
of mechanical tools, might mislead his auditors 
considerably if he were to attempt a lecture on 
Mechunics. 





THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 


The Last of the Plantagenets: an Historical Romance, 
illustrating some of the Public Events, and Domestic 
and Ecclesiastical Manners, of the Fifteenth and Siz- 
teenth Centuries. 8vo., pp. 464, 12s. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. London, 1829. 

Ricuarp III, as our readers, if they likewise 
read ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ are aware, left 
two natural sons, the one Robert of Gloucester, 
the other a youth whose relationship he recognised 
the night before the battle of Bosworth, who 
afterwards passed through various accidents, was 
discovered, some time in the reign of Henry VIII., 
working as a builder, and survived all the reign of 
Edward VI. The adventures of this person, sup- 
posed to be described by himself, form the subject 
of the romance before us. 

The author has evidently drunk deeply at those 
wells of English undefiled, the old chroniclers ; 
and we do not know any sources from which we 
Way derive more strength and refreshment. In 
these days, when not merely metaphysicians and 
natural philosophers, but even poets and novelists, 
use, even in their description of the living world, 
abstract dried words which are supposed to repre- 
sent thoughts more effectually, and, as it were, 
disinterestedly, because they embody none of it— 
it is delightful to go back to this pastoral age of 
language when weeds were like roses fresh gathered ; 
imperfect types, indeed, of the tree from which 
they came, but so rich with its juices and its 
dews, that the imagination apprehended its es- 
sence, though the eye could not comprehend its 
shape. 

But the best use, we think, of studying this old 
language is, not that we may imitate it, but that 





we may impregnate the dead phrases of our own 
age with a portion of its life and beauty. We 
ean well forgive our author, however, for his 
attempt to give us a picture of the actual style as 
it speaks to the fancy, rather than of the spirit of 
the style as it s to the imagination. The 
best thing is to wear a friend we love in our heart 
of hearts, so that he may reform our character 
and spirit. But we like books occasionally to bring 
the picture of the man himself before our eyes, 
with his very look and gesture, and, perhaps, clad 
in the very costume in which we have been wont 
to see him and converse with him. The only 
danger, in the latter case, is, that our remem- 
brance of him is not sufficiently distinct; that, 
being so much blended with our individuality, a 

ortion of that individuality should have cohered 
inseparably to him ; and that in our picture some 
of our own vulgar features should be joined, con- 
trary to the Horatian precept, with his more hand- 
some and striking ones. This accident has some- 
times befallen our author. He has not been able 
always to keep up the spirit of the olden times, 
while he has been imitating their language ; and 
sometimes the imitation has made him forgetful 
of the higher importance of giving interest to the 
narrative. But, on the whole, we have been very 
much pleased with the work. It breathes of the 
flowers of the olden times; and, if now and then 
we detect a little mixture of newer scents, 
lavender water or Eau de Cologne, we willingly 
attribute this to the age and not to the writer. 
The following extracts will prove that there is 
great interest in the story, as well as in the lan- 
guage: 

‘Great was my disorder at being thus left alone 
with so noble and exalted a personage ; yet do I not 
speak of his greatness of rank only, but also of his 
goodly form and courteous manner ; for that record of 
him is all untrue, which was written what time the Red 
Rose prevailed over the White, declaring that Richard 
was fearful to look upon. He was not, in truth, as 
one hath of late full slanderously described -him, “little 
of stature, ill-featured of tins, crook-backed, his 
left shoulder much higher than his right, and hard- 
favoured of visage ;""—none of these was he: for, 
though his person were-not of the tallest, it was well 
up to the middle stature of men ; and, albeit one of his 
shoulders might be somewhat higher than it’s fellow, 
yet he had a shrewd eye who did discover it, and a 
passing malicious. wit who reported it to be a great de- 
formity. As for his face, in good sooth it had none 
evil expression in it; though it was marked with much 
serious anxiety, and was pale and discoloured from 
weariness and an agitated mind, which scared his brief 
slumbers with fearful dreams, and gave occasion to his 
enemies to say that he was haunted by a guilty con- 
science. Nevertheless, his step and demeanour were 
full of pomp and royalty ; so that it wanted not for 
any one to say even unto me, though but a simple 
cloister-bred youth, “ that is the King ;”’ since all men 
might well perceive that he could be of nothing less 
than the blood-royal, or the wearer of acrown. His 
habit was the close dress of red velvet which he wore 
under his armour, surmounted by a blue velvet robe 
lined with fair ermines, and choicelyembroidered with 
the letter of his name in gold. The blue Garter of 
England embraced his knee, and the enamelled George 
thereof hung to an azure scarf round his neck ;_ whilst 
upon his head he wore a chapeau of red velvet and er- 
mine, which threw his rich and full brown hair back 
upon his shoulders.'—Pp. 19, 20. 

‘The sacred calm and silence, and the holy grandeur 
of the spot, seemed to bring back unto my mind those 
days when my young feet were wont to wander in the 
Cathedral at Ely, or around my father’s tomb in the 
Church of the Grey-Friars at Leicester ; and, towards 
the close of day, I again went alone into the chancel, 
telling the good Custos, or Decanus as he is now cal!ed, 
Christopher Urswicke, that I would fuin pray awhile 
in secret on that evening, since early on the morrow I 
must hasten forward on my journey. It was then, 
enwrapped in thought, that I drew nigh unto the royal 
tomb by the high-altar, and, kneeling there, prayed 
audibly unto God and the Virgin for the salvation of 
all my House; and especially for King Edward, the 
Duchess Margaret, my noble cousin the Lady Bride 
Plantagenet, and King Richard, whom I called my. fa- 
ther. As these orisons escaped from my lips, I heard 
a gentle voice near me exclaim, “‘ Holy St. Edward !— 
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my cousin, and the son of King Richard ‘” whereupon 
I started, and, looking around, beheld that a leaf of 
one of the golden gates of King Edward’s tomb was 
open, and that within was a maiden seeming also to 
be in prayer. She was.clothed in a white habit, such 
as was worn by Novices of the Order of St. Austin, and 
the fading light was yet enough to show me that it was 
indeed no other than the Lady Bride at her father’s 
sepulchre; now most wondrously increased both in 
beauty and in stature since J had last beheld her. 

‘ Hereupon I hastily arose in much confusion; but, as 
she was about to depart, | noted that in her surprise 
her rosary had fallen from her hand, and I forthwith 
entered the tomb and restored it unto her; saying, 
albeit, with a hesitating voice, “‘ Believe not, Lady, 
that I knew of your presence in this place, or came 
hither to trespass on your secret prayers and duteous 
piety. Indeed, you may well deem that what I have 
now uttered is not to be spoken lightly, seeing that 
mine own safety is so much involved therein ; never- 
theless, I rest me securely upon the good faith of the 
Lady Bride Plantagenet.” 

“Stranger,” responded she, hastily drawing her 
robe around her, as if anxious to avoid a more perfect 
recognition on my part, and yet speaking in a voice 
so sweet and gentle that it came upon mine hearing 
like the soft swellings of distant music :-—“ Stranger, 
you have in sooth awakened my wonder : yet whoever 
you may be, whether another false adventurer from 
Burgundy, or the true son of the blood-stained Rich- 
ard, your words with me are as if they had never been 
spoken; since I have neither desire to expose thee 
unto danger, nor aught to do with the world or its 
vain-glorious honours.” 

‘As she spake thus, her visage became snddenly 
crimsoned over ; yet was it but for a moment, as anon 
her pure and eloquent blood flowed onward in its 
wonted course, and her face resumed again its tran- 
quil fairness ; such as the still lake shows unto heaven, 
when the passing gale hath gone by, and the light 
ruffle which it called forth hath died npon the clear 
waters. When I last saw the Lady Bride, there was 
much of the glad look of childhood in her bright blue 
eyes, and the rich abundance of her hair of paly gold ; 
and those golden locks did still remain even more 
beauteous than before, but methought that her merry 

lance was now shaded by a musing melancholy, which 
shall be full rarely noted in the countenance of one so 

oung. Having awhile marked her in silence, listen- 
ing with wondrous delight unto her voice, I now 
assayed to answer her ; telling her, that, albeit I was 
indeed from Burgundy, and even from her noble kins- 
woman the late Duchess, yet was I no false adventurer 
who sought to disquiet the realm, nor was my noble 
father aught of that which the world was wont to call 
him, I then told her of the Lady Margaret’s decease, 
of her mission which had brought me unto England, 
and specially of that touching the good Queen Elizabeth 
and herself; wherein, I added, I could not but rejoice, 
since it would lead me again to hear the voice of one 
who was so passing fair.’—-Pp. 278—280. 





MEDICAL REFORM. 


Analytic Physiology ; Treating of the Cure of Nervous 
Diseases, by External Applications to the Spine. By 
Samuel Hood, M.D., A.B. Second Edition, with 
an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 207. Whittaker and Co. 
London, 1829. 

Tus is about as marked a specimen of confi- 
dent presumption as we recollect to have ever 
met with; the author congratulating himself, 
with all imaginary complacency, upon his dis- 
coveries, their importance, and the certain reform 
which they have actually begun to introduce into 
the practice of medicine. All this eclat and in- 
fluence, however, must, we conclude, be entirely 
confined to the utmost sphere of his own fire-side ; 
for,though we have had very considerable acquaint- 
ance with medical literature during the last 
twelve years, we do not recollect ever having 
heard either of Dr. Samuel Hood, A.B., or his 
book, before it was sent to us last week from his 
publishers. But, that we may exculpate ourselves 
from any possible charge of misrepresenting his 
extravagant pretensions, we shall here copy his 
entire preface : 

‘It usually takes about a quarter of a century to 
effect a revolution ia the principles of any of the ab- 
struse sciences : half of that period is past since I com- 
menced trying to establish the treatment of nervous 
diseases on physiological principles ; and, should I live 





to the age of fifty, J venture to predict, I shall see the 
object which I have had in view accomplished. I was 
amused to hear, the other day, that a celebrated jour- 
nalist reclined reviewing my work, becanse my opinions 
were too new, whilst others assert that neither my 
facts nor conclusions are new. Such is the progress 
of science : first question the facts, and, when they can 
no longer be disputed, then deny the originality of the 
discovery. These observations indicate that a change 
has actually begun in the theoryjof medicine. As to the 
originality of the discovery, posterity will settle that 
point with its accustomed equity; and the object 
of this work is to drive empiricism from regular 
practice, by extending the knowledge of the animu! 
economy.’ 

After such a flourish of trumpets, we were pre- 
pared to look, at least, for singularity, if not for 
novelty or accuracy; but, instead of either, we 
find the work consisting chiefly of a collection of 
facts and observations from well-known authors, 
mixed up with a number of cases; most of them, 
as it appeared to us, of little moment, but detailed 
in so dogmatical and repulsive a manner, as must 
disgust and repel every class of readers. 

Medical men will be able to understand the 
extent of the reform in the profession meditated 
by Dr. Samuel Hood, when we inform them that 
he is a believer in the identity of life (which he 
chooses to designate the vital force) and galva- 
nism, the nerves and the blood-veasels in the 
animal system performiag the same ré/e in elicit- 
ing this vital force as the plates of copper and 
zine in the galvanic ook or the voltaic pile. 
The original author of this great discovery, he 
further informs us, was not himself, but Sir Isaac 
Newton; for, though he is too proud and inde- 
pendent to allow himself to be biassed by any 
authority, how high soever it may be, he is right 
fain to shelter himself under every great name 
which he can by any means twist into his hat- 
band. For example: 

‘In the foregoing investigation of physiological cau- 
sation, I have uniformly traced irritability and decom- 
position to a’power generated between the blood and 
the nervous system. This power, I am persuaded, is 
either galvanic electricity or a modification of it; but, 
if 1 am wrong, it is an error which I participate with 
Newton, Gaubius, Hunter, Wollaston, Abernethy, and 
Philip ; and who need be ashamed to err with such au- 
thorities, even if the opinion itself were unsupported 
either by analytic or synthetic oe ? It would be 
satisfactory to have an incontestible proof that the 
vital force is electric,’ &c.—P. 187. 

No doubt it would be satisfactory to a theorist, 
if nature would condescend to create proofs ex- 
pressly for his speculations ; but, as it does not 
appear that this has been done in the present in- 
stance, we are put off with a string of alleged 
authorities instead of facts. We have said ‘ al- 
leged,’ because three out of the six authorities 
above enumerated, did not even know, and 
could not know, of the existence of galvanic elec- 
tricity, and of course could not by any possibility 
identify it with life. What could Newton or 
Gaubius know of it, though Galvani published his 
work a few years befure Hunter’s death? Be 
this as it may, we have here the dogmatic autho- 
rity of Dr. S. Hood, (page 187,) that the vital force 
‘is not an ignis fatuus ; it is a substance percep- 
tible by the senses ; it is tangible by the ther- 
mometer !” 

We do not recollect of having ever met witha 
piece of more ‘ he rage and ‘tangible’ absur- 
dity than this. Hartley’s vibrations and vibrati- 
uncles of the brain were common-place so- 
briety to this announcement of the tangiblity 
of life by the thermometer; nay, more, Dr. 
Hood affirms that this tangible vital force is 
not only identical with galvanic electricity, but 
with what Van Helmont called ‘ Archeus,’ and 
Stah!, ‘ the soul.” Our medical readers wil! at 
once perceive the accuracy of our author’s erudi- 
tion, from this strange jumblement of things go 
distinctly different. 

His practical facts appear to us to exhibit 
principles altogether worthy of the theories for 
whose support they are brought forward. His 





title-page announces, indeed, that his chief reme- 
dies consist of external applications to the spine; 
but these are, almost in every case, limited to the 
forming of eschars with caustic. By means of 
nitrate of silver, he burns off a portion of the skin 
from the size of a shilling to that of ahalf-crown ; 
and, in this manner, he proposes to cure all incur- 
able disorders, such as tic douloureux, hydro- 
phobia, epilepsy, Indian cholera, locked-jaw, 
&c., and also to stop the cold paroxysms of 
ague; not that he had any wish for this novel 
practice to supersede the treatment with bark, 
but because ‘ the bark is afterwards more effica- 
cious” He appears to be altogether ignorant 
both of Fowler’s solution and the sulphate of 
quinine, both of which are all but specific in the 
cure of ague; at least, he gives us no hint from 
which we can infer his knowledge of either. His 
eschar practice in this complaint we conceive to 
be harsh and cruel; and we infer, from his own 
showing, that it is not of great efficacy. 


The evidence which he produces, from the 
success of the same practice in locked-jaw, is 
only worthy of notice in so far as it renders ma- 
nifest the shifts of a theorist to impress every thing 
possible into his service. The only case which he 
gives is on the authority of a Captain Jackson, 
whom the author had instructed in his method of 
cure previous to his sailing to the coast of Africa. 
The treatment was, of course, as successful as that 
recorded of Madeira wine, with which it is said a 
whole ship’s company was cured of locked-jaw, 
besides the authority of Captain Jackson’s own 
letter, reporting the cure. The author adds : 


* Being recently at Liverpool, I called on his excel- 
lent mother; she informed me, that she had often 
heard her son say that the treatment of tetanus recom- 
mended by me had been completely successful, and 
that Captain Jackson had instructed her second son, 
Richard, (also dead,) who cured Captain Owen, of the 
ship Rathbone, belonging to Thomas Tobin, Esq., of 
locked jaw.’—P. 206. 

The reform of medical practice, announced by 
the author as already begun, we infer, has not 
been in the profession, but among sea-captains 
and their brothers! We no longer marvel that 
we never before heard of Dr. Samuel Hood; and 
our readers, after this, canpot feel much surprise, 
when we tell them that our author gravely pro- 
poses to prove the truth of Christianity by phre- 
nology. To prevent the possibility of mistaking 
the learned Doctor upon this point, we shall state 
the matter in his own words : 

‘ Philosophers have, in all ages, admitted an intimate 
relation between the physical and moral nature of 
man; it is, therefore, not a little strange that such a 

uantity of sarcasm should have been heaped upon 
Gall and Spurzheim, for bringing, with immense 
labour, this relation into a more tangible shape. The 
kind of ridicule now levelled at phrenology, was, in 
former times, liberally bestowed on chemistry, astro- 
nomy, and Christianity itself: and, like them, it will 
be likely to prosper under persecution; truth shines 
brightest from the collisen of opposing sentiments. 


‘The Baroness de Staél has truly observed, that 
every discovery appears absurd at its first announce- 
ment; the new conclusions are tried by the test of 
known principles, while it is precisely by abandoning 
old principles, especially if they be false, that new con- 
clusions are brought to light. Man feels a sort of 
selfish regard for the doctrines which he imbibes in his 
youth ; he feels himself, as it were, personally attacked 
when they are assailed : it is a most difficult lesson to 
unlearn error ; and to acknowledge it, requires no, in- 
considerable share of magnanimity. A discovery has 
to combat the prejudices of mankind as well as the 
difficulties of science ; such, at least, has been the fate 
of Galland Spurzheim. Fanatics have assailed them, 
as being irreligious, while they have only shown the 
moral law of the Evangelists is the best adapted to the 
physical and intellectual capacities of man, and have, 
in fact, drawn from natural history new and powerful 
evidence of the Divine origin of Christianity. Moralists 
have railed at them, as confounders of right and wrong, 
while they have been only laudably employed in point- 
ing out a method by which man may become more 
easily acquainted with the predominant propensities of 
his nature, without the instructive, but often painful, 
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lessons of experience. The of antiquity, the 
legislators, philosophers, and divines of modern times, 
have all added to a knowledge of the general nature of 
mankind; but phrenol shows the individual to 
himself, setting his natural character naked before his 
eyes’! !!—P, 115. 

We conceive that our readers haye now had 
enough, und more than enough, of Dr. Samuel 
Hood, the great medical reformer. 














INFRODUCTORY CANTO TO A POEM ABOUT 
SOMETHING. 


I 


Tuat was a noble and a virtuous rage, 
Which, in the midst of violence and lust, 
Sent proud and helmed warriors forth to wage 
War on the Tyrant, to uphold the just, 
To shield from wrong the helplessness of age, 
To pour sweet balm on the corroding rust, 
Which grief, deep, silent, gnaws into the heart,— 
Methinks that was a great and generous part. 


Il. 


And yet we’re apt to laugh at these same knights, 
And think them rather valorous than wise ; 
And wonder how men blest with the delights 
And Inxnries which affluence supplies, 
Should prefer sieges, shipwrecks, perils, fights, 
To their own home’s endearing sympathies, 
And, plainly scorning their domestic duties, 
Should run about protecting injured beauties. 


Ill. 


*Tis very well for us, (who have the happiness 
To live under a mild Ad ninistration, 
And revel in sec: rity,) to profess, 
We really think it mental aberration, 
To study the ‘ redress of grievances ;’ 
But, then, we take not in consideration 
The altered circumstances of society ; 
For what is outrage now, was then propriety. 


IV. 


And then redress by law was so precarious, 
That very few indulged in litigation ; 
The ‘ Bill of Middlesex,’ and all the various 
King’s writs, had but a scanty circulation. 
There was no such effective ‘ Certiorari’ as 
A good knight's arm ; so that, in every nation, 
Stout warriors did the business of attorneys, 
And your Orlandos were the only Birnies, 


v. 
But now, the circumstances being new, 
’Tis difficult to choose an occupation. 
I must confess, I've often wished to do 
Something might gain a decent reputation ; 
And IJ am wont to set before my view 
Examples, best deserving imitation, 
Of those who, in their several professions 
Of arts, or arms, by conquests, or possessions,— 
VI. 
Have in their day made an important stir ; 
Yet against a// some strong objections lie ; 
My politics are not such as, I fear, 
ad, in the Church, to highest dignity : 
And of all nauseous objects, | aver, 
That which excites the most disgust in me, 
Is a Lord Bishop reading to the nation, 
* In justice to himself,’* a recantation— 


Vil. 

Of principles, which (accidentally) 

Might interfere with subsequent promotion. 
For Painting I've by no means a good eye. 

Music | have not the smallest notion, 

Nor any species of philosophy. 

Of love I've drunk a very decent potion. 
A young man cannot study at the Bar, 
Without, at least, two hundred pounds a-year. 


Vill. 


*Tis said, Lord Eldon was not worth a sous, 
When first from Scotland he arrived in town ; 
But then I should suggest, that very few 
Have brains or luck to do what he has done. 
And your opinions must bend like a yew 
To gain the emoluments of a silk gown : 
I always have esteemed the bard’s vocation 
A gentlemanly high-road to starvation. 
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IX. 


Yet, such a road ! that, if my hope could rise 

High as the wishes I have dared to build, 

If I could e’er aspire to realize 

The humblest of the many dreams that filled 
The splendid future of my phantasies, 

I'd starve content to have such hopes fulfilled. 
But my friends tell me I’m so unmethodical, 
My poems would be far too episodical. 

X. 
Ariosto is aif episode. To my 

Mind Ariosto is the very glory 
Of al bards, who in England, Italy, 

Portugal, Spain, have graced their nation’s story. 
Perhaps you'll think that untention’ lly, 

France is omitted in this inventory : 

But the fact is, I have a deep contempt, 
Mixed with a hatred, for the Government,— 


XI. 


Character, customs, literature, laws 
Of the French people. I, of course, foresee, 
That this most sweepiug damnatory clause 
Will raise a charge of ‘ nationality :’ 
For which I care not: I speak out, because 
Such is my opinion. As for poet 
I think a man might read French till his brains 
Were addled, and find little for his pains. 


XII. 


But this is episode.—The army is, 

In war-time, very far from being agreeable 
To all the setiaks t have form'd of bliss ; 

And though, in peace, you have a comfortable 
* Amend’ in the enjoyment of the mess, 

I don’t consider any luxuries able 
To drive away the leaden, dead ennui 
Of being tied to one society. 


XII, 


There is no doubt, the glory of the nation 
Mainly consists in her superiority 

In naval matters : but th’ accommodation 
Is so deficient,—and the blasphemy 

Of the Lieutenants—and the consternation 
Created by a storm—appears to ine 

So dreadful, that a man had better far 

Live in a mad- house than a man-of-war. 


XIV. 


Besides, the vice and immorality, 
Which, as my good friend Smith* asserts, defiles, 
From head to stern, the whole ship’s company. 
And therefore, no trade suiting, for awhile 
{ shall take up inditing poetry, 
A few spare tiresome moments to beguile. 
So for myself and my unhappy verses, 
I crave the reading public’s tender mercies. 


XV. 


The only difficulty I find in me, 

The magnitude of which you cannot doubt : 
{It meets me in every quarter like a dun, 

And puts all my ideas to the rout :) 
The fact is, ere my poem was begun, 

I did not settle what to write about. 
{can’t think how I made such a mistake in 
The very outset of my undertaking. 


XVI. 


The omission of this slight consideration 

Is likely to occasion me much pain ; 
But, as the bark of my imagination 

Has left the shore, | can’t put back again. 
So first I’l] mention my determination 

To have a MORAL PURPOSE in my strain, 
And to the very best of my ability 
Uphold the noble doctrine of Utility. 


XVII. 


’T were to debase our faculties divine 
Not to direct them to some useful end. 
Seeing that Mr. B—Iw—r’s views and mine 
Agree in this, and that my worthy friend 
In ‘ The Disowned,’ has managed to combine 
Inst: uction with amusement, and to blend 
The great truths of political economy 
With a few scattered precepts on gastronomy,— 








* Vide Bishop Bloomfield—passim. 


* See the Rev. G. C. Smith’s work called ‘ Portsmouth,’ 


containing an elegant detail of the immoralities prevalent in 
ships io harbour, and also at Mutton Cove and North Corner. 


Lawson's Life and Times 


The Last of the Planta- 


XVIIL 


With similar designs, I lately wrote 
Some pastorals defending ‘ Usury :' 
I’m shortly going to advocate the * Vote 
By Ballot,’ in romance or tragedy. 
And, if I've time to publish it, I’ve got 

An epic on * Our Foreign Policy :’ 
And after that 1’ll promise you a sonnet 
On ‘ Codification,’ or an ode upon it. 


XIX. 


I hope to rouse the spirit of the nation 
Against the expenditure of Government, 
By some Pindaric stanzas on taxation ; 
And, if to these a patriotic ear is lent, 
I'll write a canto against emigration, 
And set forth the true theory of rent, 
Besides a very plaintive little ditty, 
On the report of the Finance Committee. 


XX. 


But these are projects which do not admit 
Of instant execution ; and I'm fired 
With an outrageous wish to benefit 
‘The human species, and shall soon get tired, 
If I've to wait ’till my slow-kindling wit, 
Has had sufficient time to get inspired ; 
So I shall tune my harp to sing of fights, 
And tales of ladies fair and armed knights. 


XXI. 


But, I assure you, not with any view 
Of eulogizing either dame or knight ; 
For I hold with ‘The Westminster Review,’ 
That it is very shameful to excite : 
Ideas of fendal dames being chaste and trie, 
Or the male friends bold, generons, and polite, 
And that Miss Landon, by her warlike strains, 
Could only mean to turn young ladies’ brains.* 


XXII. 


Oh! fie! you naughty L. E. L.! that you 

Should show such an iniquitous intention 
Of hurting the Reviewer's feelings so ! 

One, too, who showed you so much condescension !+ 
For my part, every deed of derring-do 

Or helm, or lance, or steed, | chance to mention, 
I shall subjoin a hint, that war does not 
Increase the national capital a jot. 


XXIII. 


T shall have fervid sentiments, with touches 
Of tender feeling, but no single thought or 
Word that might shock the purest-minded duchess, 
Or any lover of true ‘ milk-and-water.’ 
In fact, my poem, reader, shull be such as 
No man need blush to read out to his daughter, 
No father of a family need fear 
To let his children of both sexes hear. 


XXIV. 


I dare say that all people will expect 

To find my poem quite a ‘ perfect treasure ?’ 
But I must tell them they must not object 

To wait a little for their ‘ lot of pleasure ;’ 
For really I can’t promise to effect 

Another Canto without much more leisure. 
So, reader, you must wait with resignation 
My period of poetical gestation. 





* See the review of L. E. L.’s ‘Troubadour,’ in ‘ The West- 
minster Review.’ 


+ ‘ We shall address Miss Landon as our equal, because we 
consider her unequal.’— did. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF LITERATURE IN 
HOLLAND. 


WE purpose taking some kindly notice of the 
writers of Holland,—a class of men who we 
think have hardly received justice at the hands of 
the literary world. Our own countrymen, who, 
in search of amusement or instruction, have ran- 
sacked the literature of other European nations, 
have overlooked our Dutch neighbours as if by 
general convention, and neither their language 
nor the minds that have ennobled it, have been 
much noticed among ua, in the way of honourable 
commemoration. True it is that something has 
been spoken of the Hollander,—his rage for com- 
merce, and his p:ssion fur tulip-roots, the mag- 
nificence of his dairies, and the bulky superfluity 
of his nether garments, have all in their turn at- 
tracted our attention, and with reason; but the 
Dutchmen have been remarkable for better things 
than these. It must be confessed, when we look 
at Holland,—a country planted in the waves, de- 
pendent for its very existence on the durability of 
its dykes,—a country essentially commercial, we 
aod scarcely imagine it calculated to promote 
the cause of literature; but the fact is otherwise ; 
few countries have |a juster title to celebrity on 
that account, and the wise and Jearned of all suc- 
ceeding ages will not deny that such men as 
Erasmus, as Grotius, as Julius Scaliger, and 
Isuac Voasius, have a just title to their grati- 
tude. The Jovers of science should always com- 
memorate the names of Huygens, Boerhave, and 
of Swammerdam. While to those who delight in 
the quiet elegancies of civilized life, who should be 
dearer than Rembrandt and Gerard Dow, than 
Mieris and Paul Potter? 

The same century, the thirteenth, which wit- 
nessed the rise of Bruges and Antwerp, presents 
us with the first distinct evidences of the dialect, 
since known as the Dutch language. The pro- 
ductions of the German minstrels, which were 
collected by order of Charlemagne, formed, per- 
haps, the model for the madrigals, or love ro- 
mances, of Holland of the fourteenth century; the 
writers of which, Maerlant, Jean Helu, and Melis 
Stoke were simple burghers; but their verses ac- 
companied the Essutadioe of high-born ladies, and 
were, perhaps, more frequently perused as being 
the most interesting. Like the poems of Chaucer 
and Gower with us, these effusions contributed in 
some measure to fix the language in which they 
were written. The fifteenth century forms a new 
and remarkable era in the history of literature. 
The art of printing was then first discovered by 
Laurent Koster, an inhabitant of Haarlem. The 
reater skill or industry of the German trio, 
utenburg, Faust, and Scheeffer have, however, 
won for them the eulogies due to Koster, whose 
merits are scarcely recognised beyond the walls of 
his native city. The first consequences of this 
discovery to letters in Holland, were not so im- 
portant as might have been expected. At the 
court of Philip le Bon , of Burgundy, whose in- 
fluence prevailed over the extent of the present 
Netherlands kingdom, French alone was spoken ; 
and the ‘ Chambers of Rhetoric,’ which had their 
origin at this period, following rather than lead- 
ing opinion, served, by sanctioning the introduc- 
tion of foreign words only, to corrupt the language 
over which they pretended to watch. The cir- 
eumstance most worthy of notice in this age is 
the first appearance of prose writing,* 

From this time, however, the ignorance that 
had so long prevailed began to pass away, and the 
impulse which had been given to human know- 





* In the library of Brussels is a general history in 
manuscript, composed about the year 1450, or 1460, 
with plates, in one of which is seen a monk consoling 
the last moments of Augustus ; and, in another, the 
fureral of the emperor is celebrated with all the pomp 
of the Romish ritual, whilst the notary and other per- 
sonages present at the writing of the monarch’s will, 
are babited in the costume of the fifteenth century. 





ledge and curiosity at the end of the fifteenth, dis- 
played itself with increased vigour at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. In Holland, 
the treasures of antiquity were illustrated by Agri- 
cola and Erasmus; philology, by Hadrianus Ju- 
nius; mathematics and geography, by Mercator 
and Ortelius; botany, by Dodonzus ; chemistry, 
by the Isaacs ; anatomy, by Vesulius; and juris- 
prudence, by Revardus and Vigilius; but their 
works are in Latin. The University of Leyden 
had its origin in the following romantic causes : 
This city, having effected its preservation from 
the arms of Philip II. with the sufferings and 
death of 6,000 of the inhabitants, was offered by 
the Prince of Orange, an exemption from taxes 
for many years, or the establishinent of a univer- 
sity. The citizens decided for the latter. Four 
months after the raising of the siege the univer- 
sity was founded, and, in a few years it became 
one of the most celebrated in Europe. About the 
same time, by the labours of Coornhert; of Mar- 
nix Aldegonde, the composer of the national 
song of ‘ Orange Boven’; of Wilhelmus van Nas- 
sauwen ; and of Spiegel, the language was very 
greatly purified from its corruptions, and the 
poetry of Roemer Visscher gave it simplicity and 
grace. But it is to Hooft, who flourished in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, that the 
Dutch language is most indebted. He brought 
it, it may be said, at once to perfection. Equally 
admirable in poetry and in prose, the partialities of 
his countrymen rank his ‘ Granada,’ a pastoral, 
next, if not equal. to the ‘ Aminta,’ of Tasso ; and, 
in the history of his country, he proved his native 
tongue to be capable of imitating the sterner beau- 
ties of Tacitus, an author whomn he is said to have 
perused fify-two times, in order to fit himself for 
the task he had undertaken. Hooft is a rare in- 
stance of talents of the first order rightly em- 
ployed and duly rewarded. The friend of Huy- 
gens and Descartes, and the protector of Grotius, 
he was the intimate and confidant of William I., 
Prince of Orange, and was ennobled by Louis XII, 
of France. Vondel, the Shakspeare of his adopted 
country, was the contemporary, and shared the 
friendship of Hooft. The subjects of his plays 
are generally scriptural; his best, as dramas for 
the stage, are ‘ Gijsbrecht van Amstel’ and ‘ Pala- 
medes’ ; this last, though Greek in name, has re- 
ference to the death of Barneveldt, and was felt 
and attempted to be avenged by that great man’s 
murderers. But it is in his satires that Vondel 
greatly shines. In these he displays an energy of 
style and ideas, that has been equalled by no satirist 
of Holland, and surpassed by few of any other 
country. More popular than either Hooft or 
Vondel, though with less pretensions to purity 
and elegance, is Cats, the poet of low life. His 
writings, in their detail and strong nationality, re- 
mind us of the paintings of the Dutch school. 
In one of his poems, ‘ Het Huwelijk,’ or the Mar- 
riage, in six cantos, he depicts, in description and 
in dialogue—the girl, the lover, the betrothed, 
the woman, the mother, and the widow, Hence 
his influence with the common people, to whom 
he speaks in their own way, recalliug all their 
own familiar ideas; and hence, like Burns, he is 
the companion of the cottager’s fire-side, in whose 
possession may often be found only two books, 
the poems of Cats and the Bible, We may also 
name, among the writers of this period, Grotius, 
who, happily for his fame, rejected the language 
of his country, and wrote in Latin; Scaliger and 
Justus Lipsius, professors at Leyden, It has been 
said by Niebuhr of this university, that, Rome or 
Greece excepted, there is no place that has greater 
claims on the lovers of antiquity than the ball of 
the university of Leyden, where the portraits of 
the eminent professors encirele that of the illus- 
trious founder, The splendour which the efforts 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had shed 
over Dutchliterature was now to decline; a foreign, 
and, consequently, a spurious, taste prevailed ; the 
writers of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
instead of pursuing the bent of their own genius, 





————————————— 
and obeying no laws bunt thosé which the na- 
ture of their subject and the taste of their readers 
instinctively require, adopted for their own 
tongue the rules which Boileau and less worthy 
critics had declared necessary for the French. 
As _— have been auticipated, boldness and 
originality in style and thought gave way to the 
absurdities of pedantry and the feebleness of imi- 
tation ; and it is difficult, from among the writers 
of the time, to select one of sterling merit. We 
must not, however, pass over the peasant, Poot. 
He is tame and almost below mediocrity when 
addressing a patron, but shows himself a true 

et in his odes on the happiness of a country 
ife ; and the trees, under which he had so often 
reposed from his labours, the flowers at his feet, 
the sky above him, the gurgling waters, the birds 
and the breeze, live again in his then inspired lines. 
Next to Poot is Langendijk, who, notwithstand- 
ing the buffoonery ot many of his compositions, 
has been compared to Molitre, and must always 
be granted a high place among comic poets. 
Van Haren is chiefly known by his odes and his 
= entitled ‘ Les Gueux,’ wherein he cele- 

rates the praises of the great founders of Bata- 
vian liberty. If polite literature lost ground in 
this age, the cause of science advanced. Philo- 
logy, jurisprudence and physic, flourished under 
the auspices of Haverkamp, Oudendorp, Draken; 
borch, Heineceius, Boérhave, Albinus, Campen, 
Musschenbrook, Lyonnet, and Farenheit. From 
this person few writers appeared of such emi- 
nence as to attract or demand particular notice 
until after the French Revolution. 

The first name that then occurs is that of Bil- 
derdijk, a most voluminous writer, who unites 
the apparent discordant qualities of lawyer, gram- 
marian, and poet. At an early age he obtained a 
prize from the poetical society of Leyden; after 
which he put forth translations of the Greek tra- 
gedians. A refugee from his country in 1795, he 
delivered lectures in London on poetry, in the 
French language, which were well attended. In 
1806, he returned to Holland, became the in- 
structor of Louis Buonaparte, and published three 
volumes of tragedies of unequal merit, together 
with translations from Pope, Horace, Pindar, 
Theocritus, &c. On the abdication of Louis in 
1810, he lost his pension, and, three years after- 
wards, joined the triumphant shouts of his country- 
men on the return of their native princes, an 
event which, in his ‘ Hollonds Verlossing, or De- 
liverance of Holland and Wappenkreet; or an 
Appeal to Arms,’ he has celebrated in verses 
well worthy of the subject. His fame depends, 
however, very principally on his grammatical 
works, and we can recall no author who has 
treated with greater skill the delicacies and 
niceties of that crooked study, or who has 
evinced a deeper insight into the structure of 
their own language than Bilderdijk. He has been 
ably seconded by Siegenbeek in his profound 
remarks on the new system of orthography, by 
Wieland, the author of a Dutch dictionary, in 
eleven volumes, and of a work on Dutch syno- 
nimes, as well as a good elementary grammar, 
and by Kinker, in treating of prosody, In moral 
philosophy, Kinker’s name, in conjunction with 
Van Hemert, again appears as the propounder of 
Kant’s system, and in which endeavour they have 
been skilfully seconded by Schroeder, Deiman, 
Falk, and Jeronovimo de Bosch, Kinker is a 
wonderful man, He embraces in the wide circuit 
of his knowledge, it may be said, all that pertains 
to philosophy and the fine arts. His summary of 
Kant’s system has called forth the highest wnd 
most marked praise from Degerando in France, 
He has written and translated tragedies and operas 
for the stage, His ‘ Janus Revived,’ and t Rumi- 
nator,’ prove his vast acquaintance with pol.cy 
and government. His ‘ Essay on Dutch Prosody’ 
has been mentioned.” With the ancient’ he is 
eqnally conversant as with modern languages. 
Among his productions are remarks on an Eo yp- 
tian manuscript, and on a Greek manuscript in 
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Egyptian characters. Like all great Duteh au- 
thors he is a poet, and a good one; and, to his 
other accomplishments, he adds a thorough know- 
ledge of music. Yet, of the name of the Pro- 
fessor of Liege, how few in England hve heard? 
Foremost amongst those who have deserved well 
of their country, stands the Count Van Hogen- 
dorp. Having entered the army at an early age, 
this nobleman proceeded, as a private individual, 
to the Northern States of America, where he was 
honoured with the friendship of Franklin, and 
resided under the same roof with Washington. 
Returning to his native land, he found it agitated 
with the first ebullitions of revolution : the people 
contending against their rulers, and he espoused 
the cause of the Prince of Orange. The final 
triumph of republicanism forced him to take 
shelter in the quiet of private life. This enlight- 
ened individual was one of a few whose hopes for 
the future rose superior to circumstances, and 
who, at the most fearful period of Napoleon’s 
ambitious career, still looked forward to the final 
regeneration of their country. When the time 
arrived for expelling the invaders, he came forth 
to cheer and sustain his countrymen, and elevate 
their minds tu the level of that exigence on which 
their freedom depended. The studies to which he 
had devoted himself during his retirement proved of 
eminent service to him, as the head of the Com- 
mittee appointed, in 1815, tu draw up /a loi fon- 
danentale of the Netherlands kingdom. The 
Count Van Hogendorp ranks with Kemper and 
Van Alphen as the most efficient and most elo- 
quent members of the National Assembly. We 
wish we had room te quote a few only of the 
arguments of this statesman in favour of a free 
trade, from his ‘ Considerations of the Policy of 
the Low Countries.’ His other principal works 
are, ‘On the Commerce of India,’ and on the 
* Commerce, Culture, and Finances of Java” In 
the eloquence of the pulpit, Dermont and Vander 
Palm have surpassed, in the estimation of their 
countrymen, all their contemporaries. 

The Dutch language is rich in historical re- 
cords ; amongst later writers, Kluit has published 
a history of the different forms of government 
which have prevailed in Holland from the ear- 
liest periods. It is a work replete with informa- 
tion imparted in a clear and concise style. To 
any one who is acquainted with the entangled 
state of this country’s earlier history, it is satis- 
factory to find for a guide a writer who has 
brought it into any degree of order, and has ex- 
plained the origin and changes in the connection 
of the sovereign with the people; the state of the 
nobility and the commons at different epochs; 
the commencement of the corporative privileges 
of the different cities of Holland and the rise, in- 
fluence, and power of the national assemblies and 
the stadtholders. Van Wijn in his ‘ Historical 
Evening,’ and ‘ Sedentary Life,’ has opened up 
to his readers a fund of information regarding the 
manners and customs of past times. The history 
of William II. Count of Holland, by Meerman, 
and the history of Guelderland, by the Baron de 
Spaan, may be consulted with advantage by the 
curious in the traditionary lore, laws, politics, 
and religion of the middle ages; and Herman 
Bosscha and Van der Palm have recorded the 
events which finally led to the restoration of the 
Orange family to the possessions of their ances- 
tors. Some exceedingly interesting sketches of 
the characters who figured on the scene at that 
critical period, and who first raised the cry of 
Orange Boven, are to be found in Van der Palm’s 
work, Cisplaying &l the fervour and animation of 
which that great writer is so capable. But the 
authors who have distinguished themselves on 
treating more recent subjects of history are Schel- 
tema and Van Kampen. Scheltema would stand 
even higher than he does, if he had not too great 
a love for Hooft and obsolete phrases. He has 
taken Hooft as his model, who, as we have no- 
ticed, is himself an imitator of Tacitus. Even 
with these defects, his ‘ Russia and the Low 
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Countries considered in their connection with 
each other,’ is of a high and lasting character. 
‘The History of the French Dominion in Europe,’ 
by Van Kaimpen, is one of the most interesting with 
which we are acquainted. Van Kampen has also 
given to the world a very good geographical and 
— description of the Netherlands. It would 

€ unjust to pass by unnoticed the very excellent 
Roman History of the learned and indefatigable 
Stuart, the author also of the ‘ History of the 
Country since 1753,’ and of the ‘ Annals of the 
Netherlands since the Restoration” The subject 
of ecclesiastical history has been ably treated b 
Plank, and Dermont, and Ypeij, and Hamelsveld. 
Numberless as the falling leaves of Vallombrosa 
are the poets. Mr. Bowring has already intro- 
duced some of the more ancient to the notice of 
the English nation: of the irritabile genius, we 
could find much to say; but we know not where 
we should end, and we are prevented giving spe- 
cimens to bear out our very favourable opinion. 
We believe no one could read, without emotion, 
the tale of theformer world, by Bilderdijk,—‘ The 
Exhortation to Israel’? of Da Costa,—even the 
Poems for Children’ by Van Alphen—the patriotic 
songs of Bellamy—‘ The Orion’ of Nieuwland—the 
Tales of Tollens—the ‘ Merits of Women,’ by Span- 
daw—the more lofty strains of Helmers, Kinker, 
Van Hall, and Schouten, or the ‘Tombs’ of the soft 
and melancholy Feith. We pass, finally, to the 
only department of literature in which the Dutch 
language does not boast any work of merit—the 
novel and romance of modern times. Loosjes 
approaches the nearest to the best models in 
his ‘ Life of Maurice Lijnslager,’ and the Sieur Re- 
naud Jean von Golistein tot Scherpzel, and 
Madame Wolff and Agatha Dekken, have united 
their talents in some pleasing works of fiction ; 
but the poverty of the rest shows the further ne- 
cessity of exertion. Wherever there are success- 
ful examples, there will be abundance of imitators 
or rivals, 

N.B.—Wagenaar, a voluminous and respec- 

table author on Dutch history. Albinus, a cele- 
brated anatomist. Hoogvliet, a poet. 





MONTI AND THE ITALIAN WRITERS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
No. III. 


Amonc the poems which Monti wrote in cele- 
bration of Buonaparte’s victories, the finest is that 
which is entitled Il Beneficio. It is a sublime 
vision, in which he paints the sorrows and the 
hopes of Italy when the French General, descend- 
ing upon it at the head of a formidable army, 
promised to relieve it of its misfurtunes, and to 
restore to it the grandeur of its power and pros- 
perity—a promise which, by the by, the said 
General never performed. e description of 
this warrior appearing on the Alps, and terrifying 
Europe with his frowns, recalls, perhaps, too ex- 
actly the picture of Achilles putting a crowd of 
enemies to rout, by merely appearing on the 
front of a vessel. In his personification of the 
Italy, under the form of a beautiful woman 
covered with wounds, and lamenting in desolation 
and mourning, he seems to have combined the 
powers of Michael Angelo and Raphael. We must 
quote the passage : 

‘Una donna di forme alme e divine, 
Per lungo duolo attrita, e di squallore 
Sparsa l’augusto venerando crine, 
In vision m’apparve ; e s) d’amore, 
Si di pietd mi prese e di respetto, 
Che ancor la veggo, ancor mi balza il core. 
Era un sasso al bel fianco duro letto, 
La sinistra a la gota ; e scisso il manto 
Scopria le piaghe de l’onesto petto. 
Insultavan superbe al suo gran pianto 
Stranie donne scettrate ; e la strignea 
Or questa or quella di catene ; e vanto 
Traean dal lutto ond’ ella si pascea, 
E crescean strazio ed onta a la meschina : 
lo le guardava, e d’ ira il cor fremea. 





Ma Iafflitta, che pur ne la ruina 
De la prime fortune alma serbava 
Sdegnosa, e dentro si sentia regina ; 

Ricordivi lor disse (e il capo alzava) 
Ricordivi che tutte io v’ ebbi ancelle, 
Tutte . . . e rotto un sospir gli occhi inclinava. 

Poi le luci nel pianto ancor pin belle 
Girando a i figli, chi di voi m’aita ? 
Sclamava. E i figli forsennate e felle 

Volgean l’arme in se stessi, e la ferita 
Del sen materno esacerbando, il poco 
Misero avanzo le toyliean di vita. 

Mi corse a l’empia vista e gelo e foco 
Per le vene, e gridai: pace, fratelli, 
Per Dio pace : e trovar non sapea loco. 

Pareami errar furente, irto i capelli 
Per le saire di Roma erme ruine, 

E pereuoter col pugno i chiusi avelli; 

E agitarli, e svegliar ’ Ombre latine. 

Ahi prisca gloria! ahi vani orgogli! ahi come 
L’italica virté cadde a vil fine! 

Io chiamava le antiche Ombre per nome ; 
E quelle alzati i coperchi, e rimossa 
Dai fieri aspetti le scorrenti chiome, 

Sporgean le fronti per veder che fosse. 

E dé nipoti la vilta veduta, 
Le fraterne discordie e le percosse, 

EY)’ arbitra del vinto Urbe venuta 
In serviti: de) servo, dolorosi 
Quei divi spirtidi si gran caduta, 

In volto si guardar mult-e pensosi. 

Iudi qual vergognando git cadea, 
Gli occhi nel cavo de le palme ascosi ; 

Qual ritto in pié spiccandosi mettea 
Tutta fuori de |’ area Ja persona, 

E gridando vendetta, arm) chiedea.’ 


The poem which approaches to this in form and 
grandeur, is that which bears the title of ‘La 
Spada di Frederico.’ It is well known, that after 
the battle of Jena, Buonaparte carried off the 
sword of Frederick II. as a trophy of victory, to 
expiate the defeat of the French at Rosbach. The 
description of the Prussian hero rising from his 
tomb, and extending his hand with shuddering 
indignation, to prevent his weapon from becoming 
the prey of the conqueror, has some sort of ana- 
logy with that of the downcast King in the most 
forcible scenes of Macbeth, or at least it awakens 
the same horror, and causes the hair to stand on 
end from similar feelings. ‘Il bardo della selva- 
nera’ is an incomplete poem, which the author 
has not finished. Buonaparte is also the subject 
of this ; but it isa feeble production in comparison 
with the others, though it occasionally sparkles 
with beauty of a superior order. A great number 
of other poems of all kinds follow those which we 
have noticed, all bearing the stamp of genius. 
The pathetic cast of his elegies, the audacious 
flight of lyrical odes, the concentrated force of his 
sonnets, the biblical sanctity of his religious strains, 
—all, in fact, are clothed in a pn pon language, 
which makes us think and feel, and transports the 
soul into enchanted regions. The best analysis 
which could be made of so many celebrated pro- 
ductions, would be to reprint them, and place 
them entire before the eyes of all admirers of the 
just and beautiful. 


Monti has also written some tragedies. We do 
not pretend to maintain that they have attained 
to the standard of Alfieri as to theatric perfection; 
but we confidently venture to assert, that he has 
caused tragedy to advance another step in the 
— forms of expression. Alfieri, from a 
audable apprehension of falling into the musical 
harmony of Metastasio, and coments into that 
mild effeminacy with which the Italian language 
has always been reproached, had adopted a system 
of versification certainly energetic and profound, 
but most frequently devoid of all pomp or splen- 
dour. Monti has shown that these two qualities 
may be very wellimitated. His tragic productions 
are rich in those dazzling attractions of poetry, 
which the theatre stands in need of, in order to 
excite all our faculties at once, and to lead the 
affections of the soul by asimultaneous movement 
of all the organs of sense, Thus in his ‘ Aristo- 
demus,’ unquestionably the best of his tragedies, 
whilst we are rather shocked at the treaty of peace 
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between Sparta and Messina, which breaks in 
like an episode, quite foreign to the principal 

lot; we are yet delighted with the ical 
bensty of the striking dialogue between Aristo- 
demus and the Spartan Ambassadors, the pomp, 
dignity, and contrivance of which, leaves us no- 
thing to desire. Under this point of view, it 
must be said that Monti has added to the reform 
of tragedy that was made by Alfieri, and has 
gathered to himself some of the ornaments from 
the brilliant crown of the Piedmontese Sophocles. 
Justice compels us to avow that this species of 
glory has also been shared by Piedemonte in his 
noble tragedy of ‘ Arminius.’ 

Besides his original poems, Monti has also con- 
secrated his vigils to transl:ting in verse the Sa- 
tires of Persius and the Iliad of Homer. The first 
of these is known by the obscurity, constraint, 
and roughness of his style, and the second by his 
simplicity, majesty, and splendour. The address 
with which Monti has conquered all these difficul- 
ties, and the spirit and beauty which he has given 
to these two ancient poets are beyond all praise ; 
consequently, w®th such a series of inspired works, 
fctlowing each other in quick succession, like pro- 
digies on prodigies, the influence which he has 
over the age in which he has lived in, has been 
powerful and general. The vigour of his versifi- 
cation, which savours of his long theories upon 
Dante, h:s turned public attention to this first fa- 
ther of Italian poetry, whose immortal poem has 
once more become almost the exclusive aliment 
of all well constituted minds. The depths of his 
thoughts, the aérial colouring of his images, and 
the bold relief of his pictures, have given the 
death-stroke to those composers of verses who en- 
deavoured to revive the redundancy of the Arcadia 
of Rome, or of the Frugonian sect. There was a 
time when young Italians commenced their lite- 
rary career only by a frivolous sonnet or insipid 
Anacreontic. To do so, in the present day, would 
be to risk their reputation in the very outset, as it 
is well known that public contempt would be 
their sure and inevitable reward. Monti is at his 
post with his Herculean club in his hand, to make 
youth comprehend that they must either aspire to 

oetry worthy of the name, or remain silent. 

ence arises the great number of tragedians with 
which Italy at present swarms. The poets run to 
the theatre to exercise their powers, and learn to 
struggle with innumerable difficulties. Certainly 
they have no reason to be too prond of their suc- 
cess, for the career is immensely difficult ; but, it 
must be observed, that if good tragedies are very 
rare, there are none that are absolutely worthless : 
with all their faults, they are all more or less 
strongly conceived in some respects, and inva- 
riably exhibit some talent and promise. We 
merely dwell on this fact, to show the noble in- 
clination of the age, and what we owe to the ge- 
nerous influence of a single individual. 

It has been said, that, by a remarkable pheno- 
menon, all great poets are commonly bad prose 
writers. This remark is in general true, but it 
admits of exceptions. Voltaire gave the first ex- 
ample of this in France, and Monti has given a 
second in Italy. It would be long and tedious to 
enter into the origin of the dispute which he has 
undertaken to sustain for several years past, for 
the reformation of the great Dictionary of La 
Crusca. It is a question which can be interesting 
only to Italians, and we therefore pass it by. One 
thing is certain, that the poet has carried off the 
suffrages of all the enlightened men of Italy in 
favour of his opinion, and that the six volumes he 
has published on the subject are written with a 
a vivacity, a propriety, and a purity and charm of 
style, the merit of which has not even been con- 
tested by his competitors. Aided by his vast li- 
terary knowledge, he has disclosed the faults and 
the /acunes of the Dictionary, and has so embel- 
lished with greces a theme necessarily cold and 
sterile, that the work is as entertaining to a well- 
informed Italian, as a romance would: be in any 
other country in Europe. 





SKETCH OF COUNT DE LA BORDE'’S 
TRAVELS IN THE LEVANT. 


(Continued from page 11.) 

Ar a distance ot twelve leagues from the plain 
of Konié rises an isolated mountain, called the 
Kam-Dugh, or black mountain ; is is the object 
of several marvellous storier, and had never been 
visited by any preceding traveller. ‘ That moun- 
tain,’ said the Turks, ‘ contains a thousand and 
one churches, which inclose treasures ; and they 
fall down upon the heads of any person, who at- 
tempts to enter them. The stones of these mo- 
nasteries, as we are informed by the Greeks and 
Armenians, walk in procession by night, and 
spread terror in every quarter,’ In fact, neither 
Olivier nor Kinnaird could find a guide bold 
enough to accompany them to the spot. The 
truth of the matter is, that it has always been 
head-quarters for robbers. 

Ali, Pasha of Konié, having given us one of 
his guards as our guide, we explored the moun- 
tain in several directions, in the hope of discover- 
ing the ruins of some ancient city. But, to our 
great regret, we found that the thousand and one 
churches, of which the Turks had spoken, con- 
sisted of monasteries and tombs of the fifth and 
sixth centuries; which were distinguished, how- 
ever, by a very remarkable feature, inasmuch as 
all their facades were of the shape of a horse’s 
shoe, an evident proof that this species of archi- 
teeture, which is common to the most ancient 
Arabic monuments, did not originate with the 
Arabians, but is derived from the Byzantines, who 
were the parents of every thing relating to the 
arts in Asia as well as Europe. In truth, the 
Greeks did not surrender the sceptre of taste, even 
in the worst times of their decline. 

From Konié we bent our course towards Mount 
Taurus and Caramiania. The ascent to the most 
elevated point of that mountain did not consume 
above seven hours, though it took us three days 
to complete our descent to the coast ; from which 
latter circumstance the great elevation of the 
Asiatic plane is manifestly apparent. I lament 
that I must abstain, gentlemen, from describing 
the interesting vicinities of the Taurus, the ruins 
scattered along the whole coast from Selefke to 
Tarsus, the remains of Corisum and Eleusis, the 
forest of columns at Pompeiopoli, and the me- 
morable Tarsus, where the living waters of the 
Cydnus had well nigh engulfed Alexander, and 
the apostle Paul first drewbreath! As we passed 
by the spot, where the roof of that apostle had 
once stood, | was forcibly reminded of the simple 
yet eloquent observation he addressed to a female, 
who had thrown herself at his feet ;—‘ What is it 
that thou doeth? I am but a man of Tarsus.’ 

We quitted this neighbourhood with all possible 
speed in consequence of the ravages which the 
plague was inflicting around us; our intention 
was to re-ascend the Pyramo and examine the re- 
mains of Anazarba, the ancient Anazarbo, and of 
Boudrour, six leagues beyond it, in which, as the 
Arabs informed us, there were more than two 
hundred columns, all of them standing; but on men- 
tioning our wish to Nourid, Pasha of Adana, he 
dissuaded us from the attempt by acquainting us 
that the Turcomans, who inhabited the valley, 
were suffering dreadfully from the plague, and 
were in a state of open rebellion against his autho- 
rity. We were much surprised at the inquiries 
he made about General Sebastiani and Priuce 
Talleyrand, and found that he had known the 
former at Constantinople, where he had been 
Grand-Vizier, and became acquainted with the 
latter Curing his mission to France, previously to 
the embassy of Ghslib-Effendi. His conversation 
was of a far more cng | and instructive cast than 
any we had hitherto had with other Pashas or 
Mussulmen, who had fallen in our way; and he 
invited us to assist at a species of divan, composed 
of the whole of his household, and held every 
day in the court-yard of his palace. ‘The Delhy- 
bashi, Tartars, Tchautshes, &c., arranged them- 





selves in a circle, and the spectators stood behind 
them; the orchestra, composed of drums and 
wind instruments, then ranged themselves in due 
order. Within the circle were ted five 
Tchautshes, who amused us with throwing up their 
long rods on high, and catching them as they fell; 
these rods were furnished with long silver chains, 
by means of which they whirled them backwards 
and forwards, much in the same way as the cen- 
sers are swung at mass ; besides this they ejacu- 
lated a prayer or two for the welfare of the Grand 
Signor and the Pasha. After these prayers had 
been said, one of them advanced a few paces, and 
asked, in a loud tone of voice, if any person had 
been unjustly dealt by, or had any complaint to 
make; assuring the injured party that his petition 
should be read in the presence of the assembl 
and presented to the Pasha. We were muc 
pleased with this solemnity, and were expressin 
our feelings upon the subject, when an individual, 
who had kept himself in the back-ground, in the 
rear of the band, during the whole ceremony, ad- 
vanced three paces towards the circle, and placing 
his right hand upon his scymitar, kept his cye 
steadily fixed upon the Pasha, as if awaiting his 
commands. We naturally imagined that this was 
the officer in attendance, but were informed that 
it was the evecutioner: an intimation at which the 
blood curdled in our veins, and the frightful des- 
potism of the East rushed in all its terrors upon 
our imagination. 

The route from Adana to Aleppo, is the same 
which Alexander traced when he crossed the Pili 
Maritimi on his way to meet Darius. The field 
of battle on the Issus is precisely such as history 
has described it; a plain inclosed between the 
sea, and an ampitheatre of mountains, and pe- 
culiarly adapted tu give the fullest effect to the 
tactics of the Macedonian phalanx, as well as to 
afford bravery the preponderance over numbers. 

Antioch and it magnificent ruins, the woody 
shades of Daphne, and the pellucid meanderings 
of the Orontes, detained us for a few days; but 
the ravages making around us by the plague, dis- 
concerted all our designs. On passing through 
the village cemeteries, we were alarmed at the mul- 
tiplicity of sepulchral hillocks, and the fresh- 

athered appearance of the flowers which the 
Turks are accustomed to plant over the graves 
of their relatives or friends. The dismal im- 
pressions this scene excited had by no means di- 
minished when we reached Aleppo. At a league 
in advance of that city, M. de Lesseps, the French 
Consul, having received information of our ap- 
proach, rode out to meet us in company with the 
principal French merchants; though, in conse- 
quence of the ten days’ quarantine to which it 
was determined to subject us, they did not ven- 
ture to come in personal contact with us. When, 
however, we had reached our quarters, M. de 
Lesseps jumped from his saddle, exclaiming, ‘ I 
can contain myself no longer ; happen what may, 
my feelings must have vent!’ and with these 
words he threw himself into my arms. His com- 
panions did the same by mine; and every idea of 
quarantine and its purifications was from that 
moment laid upon the shelf. In fact, there are 
so few Frenchmen who are found travelling in 
eastern regions, that the arrival of a single indi- 
vidual of that race becomes a positive festival 
to their poor fellow-countrymen in exile. Alas! 
within two months afterwards the plague carried 
off several of our hosts, whom the earthquake had 
spared. 

From Alepno we took our departure for Pal- 
myra. The difficulties of this journey form much 
the same kind of episode in our Levantine excur- 
sion, which that city itself forms when we refer 
to its isolated site amidst the encircling desert. 
The visitor generally starts from Homs, or from 
Hama. Among the inhabitants in these two 
towns, are several who keep up an intercourse 
with the Arab chiefs, and enter into terms with 
them for providing travellers with guides ; in fact, 
they are to a certain extent the purveyors of the 
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desert. The most eminent of these agents is the 
Sheik Thala, who conveys the caravan of Mecca 
from Hama to Damascus ; he instantly dispatched 
an express to a chief, who was the most influen- 
tial leader of the surrounding hordes at the 
time of our visit; power, however, is but 
a fleeting commodity in the desert, and is 
incessantly merging from one tribe into another, 
as it is dependent upon the junctions or alliances 
which take place between them, and the fresh 
tribes imported every year from the Euphrates 
and Tigris. In four days’ time the man who was 
to conduct us, made his appearance; he proved 
to he Nahar, the Sheik of the tribe of the Lions, 
which is a branch of the distinguished race of the 
Aneses. He was at the head of ten thousand men, 
living under six thousand tents, and scattered 
over a surface of thirty or forty square leagues. 
He was a man of fair stature, about sixty years 
of age, and spare in person, abd brown in com- 
plexion, iike all the Bedouins. He had a sheep’s 
skin, dyed inside of a reddish colour, thrown 
across his shoulders ; and this was the only cir- 
cumstance which distinguished him from the rest 
of his suite. His motions were solemn and slow ; 
and when a smile shot across the predominating 
gloom of his countenance his features assumed 
an expression of sweetness, though mingled gene- 
rally with a touch of melancholy, which betrayed 
the corroding canker of some internal affliction; 
he was sparing of words, and never expressed 
himself with vehemence. The terms of our com- 
pact were speedily adjusted; but there was one 
condition to which we demurred, and ought never 
to have assented, that of laying aside our arms. 
He asserted, that he could not be resposible for 
our safety without we acceded to it; and added, 
further, that the most trivial act of indiscretion 
might prove our destruction. With this man, 
and three of his followers on foot, as our escort, 
we entered the Desert: our own little host com- 
prised six horsemen, and three camels, carrying 
water and provisions. The first day’s march 
brought us to the encampment of the Benekati 
Arabs, a branch of the Embaraki tribe, whose 
domain extends along the whole range of the 
Desert from Damascus to Aleppo. During the 
night we were suddenly called from our slumbers 
by the appearance of robbers at a distance; the 
whole camp was in instant commotion, and we 
became conscious, when it was too late, of the 
mistake we had made in leaving our arms behind 
us. The two following days were not marked by 
any particular occurrence. The Arabs on foot 
were generally sent in advance to see that all was 
safe, and would frequently stand upright on the 
back of a camel, to extend the range of their 
observations, with looks full of anxiety at the 
slightest noise, and earnestly attentive to the 
most trivial movement which occurred. Man, a 
stranger to his fellow mortals in these vast soli- 
tudes, is ever apprehensive of encountering an 
enemy in the first individual that threatens to 
cross his path, However great may be the dis- 
tance, the moment one person catches a glimpse 
of another, he instantly seeks to avoid him ; and 
a whole army might be lost on the very spot, 
where one human being would ineffectually strive 
to conceal himself from another. 

The Sheik Nahar preceded us in silence, but 
halting at various intervals to say his prayers. 
Ope day, conceiving that he had lost his way, 
though he had in fact deviated from his course 
simply with a v ew of replenishing our stock of 
water from the supply afforded by a rock, with 
which he was acquainted, we could not refrain 
from expressing our apprehensions to him; upon 
which he replied with the greatest unconcern, 
“J promised Sheik Thala to accompany you to 
Tadmor, and bring you back to Homs: and I 
snull keep my promise. Do not alarm yourselves 
at what you may see.” He did not fail to reach 
the spring which he was in quest of. The ensu- 
ing day, which was preceded by our passing the 
night under the open sky, without any fire to 





protect us against its cutting chill, we were slowly 
prosecuting our course, when we discerned from 
fifteen to twenty Arabs coming down upon us at 
full gallop, pe | with their lances lowered, com- 
mencing an attack upon our camels which had 
remained behind. e turned back to defend 
them, and a fierce conflict of fists and sticks 
ensued; they as well as ourselves being unpro- 
vided with fire-arms. The rest of the tribe had 
joined their comrades, and we were in the most 
imminent danger of being plundered and left 
naked in the midst of the desert, at sixty miles’ 
distance from any supply of water or human 
habitation. Whilst our hands were mutually 
busied in tearing the clothes from each other’s 
backs, our horses were exchanging blows with 
the Arabian mares, and the uproar was at its 
height. Messieurs Hall and Becker once had to 
struggle on foot with two Bedouins; my own 
son, who was the only one of us who had con- 
cealed a pistol in his girdle, was by its aid enabled 
to keep two Arabs at bay, after losing his turban. 
I was struggling to find my way through the 
hurly burly, in search of our guide, whose lance 
had been shattered at the first onset, when one of 
our party cried out ‘We are saved!’ In fact we 
now remarked the Arabs fighting among them- 
selves, and their leader prostrated before our old 
conductor, anxiously endeavouring to apologise 
for his offence. Nahar, collecting his garments 
around him with the most consummate sang froid, 
regained his saddle, and showed no sign of indig- 
nation but a tear or two which rolled down his 
cheek, and certain upbraidings levelled from time 
to time at the young chief, by whom we were 
escorted three miles further on our road. This 
youth was mounted on a mare, worth fifteen 
thousand piastres ; and yet, the only recompense 
he sought, for the service he had rendered us in 
arresting the despoiling career of his tribe, con- 
sisted in a small quantity of barley for his 
courser; to this we added a vest, in which he 
attired himself upon the spot. 





FOREIGN NOTICES. 





Canova’s Ricut-Hanp.—We scarcely know 
with what feelings we ought to regard the extraor- 
dinary coumunication contained in the following 
letter; whether to deplore the act it commemo- 
rates as the evidence of a meretricious refinement 
of sentiment, or to set it down as an honest, how- 
ever eccentric, tribute of veneration to the me- 
mory of the ‘ illustrious departed.’ 

Dr. P. Zannini to Professor Rosini, of Pisa. 

Venice, July 10th, 1828. 

Sir,—The notice with which you conclude the 
128th note of your ‘ Essay on the Life and Works 
of Canova,’ calls upon me to acquaint you with 
the final disposal of that great sculptor’s right- 
hand, which, as you very correctly observe, was 
intrusted tomy custody. In placing this cireum- 
stance before you, I conceive that I am simply 
evincing my deference to the right which that 
essay has given you, of being made acquainted 
with every point affecting the memory of that 
illustrious Possagnese. 

I believe you are already aware, that, on the 
day when the monument to Canova was inaugu- 
rated in the Church of the Frari, in this city, his 
heart was removed from the cenotaph which the 
members of the Academy of the Fine Arts had 
erected to his memory in their hall of private 
assembly, was transferred to the church of the 
Frari, and deposited in the pyramid of the monu- 
ment. Whatever may have been the motives for 
this removal, and however great a dissonance 
may exist between the figures which adorn it, or, 
more properly speaking, of which the monument 
is composed, and the remains inclosed within it, 
it will be admitted that Canova’s heart, which 
was the seat of so many active virtues, occupies a 
much fitter resting-place, in a spot consecrated 
to religious purposes, than in an institution ex- 
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clusively dedicated to the fine arts. To this 
latter establishment, the possession of his right- 
hand appears far more properly to appertain ; 
this hand modelled a multitude of objects, few 
of which were not of marvellous execution, and 
impressed upon them that living and speaking 
portraiture of the chaste and beautiful, in pursuit 
of which the liberal arts are constantly toiling. 


On this truly noble occasion, when the acade- 
micians found themselves deprived of their relic, 
they solicited M. Canova to replace it by the right- 
hand of our immortal artist ; and he, after obtain- 
ing the requisite license from the Roman tribunal, 
cheerfully acceded to their request, and, by his 
letter of the first of May last, authorised me to 
deposit it in the safe-keeping of that academy. 
Nor did he attach any other condition to the gift 
beyond this,—that, whenever the Academy of the 
Fine Arts at Venice should be dissolved or re- 
moved elsewhere, the right-hand of his brother 
should be delivered to the arch-priest of Pos- 
sagno, in order that it might be re-united with 
the mortal remains of Canova, which, in a short 
time, will be transferred from the ancient church 
of that district, to find a last repose under the 
sacred roof of its chief temple. In conformity, 
therefore, with the concession made by M. Ca- 
nova to the said academicians, on the 9th of 
this month of July, 1828, I transmitted to the 
Venetian Academy of Fine Arts, Antonio Ca- 
nova’s right-hand, and caused a solemn attesta- 
tion of this transmission to be drawn up by an 
official person, with a view to its enrolment in 
the archives of that body. 

These lines will, therefore, preserve a perpetual 
record of the several spots where the remains of 
this great man will be deposited: his body repos- 
ing in the temple of Possagno, his heart in the 
monument ‘ ai Frari,’ and his right-hand in the 
private cenotaph erected to his memory by the 
Academy of Fine Arts.—Continue to me your 
friendship, and believe me, &c. 

France, 1828.—After minute inquiries, Chaptal 
has estimated the agricultural capital of France 
at 37,522,061,676 frances, or 1,563,335,900/. ster- 
ling. Of the 131,646,000 acres (English measure) 
which constitute the surface of its territory, 
there are 56,332,000 acres of arable land, 
4,880,700, vineyards; 16,099,800, woods and fo- 
rests; 8,702,300, pastures; 8,611,000, meadows; 
17,280, turf for burning; 525,840, buildings, &c; 
525,840, ponds or stagnant waters; 16,182,600, 
roads, rivers, rocks, &c. It is lamentable to 
reflect, that 9,941,600 acres, being more than a 
twelfth part of the whole territory, are occupied by 
marshes, sandy districts, or otherwise waste land, 
which are lost to husbandry or any other pro- 
ductive purposes. 

The same intelligent economist estimates the 
annual crops of wool at 42,000,000 chilogr., or 
826,170 ewts. English; the number of sheep, 
whether of the Merino, cross, or native breeds, 
at 34,188,910; that of cattle, at 6,973,400; and 
of horses, at 1,872,617 ; independently of 250,000 
of the latter, which are not employed for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The annual produce of the vinevards of France, 
says M. Cavoleau, averages 35,075,689 hecato- 
litres, or about 926,000,000 English gallons, (old 
measure,) the value of which may be calculated 
at 22,156,200/. sterling. This valuation is taken 
at the prices on the spot of growth, to which 
must be added the expenses of carriage, indirect 
taxation, municipal dues, (octroi,) mercantile 
profits, &e., which will nearly double the esti- 
mate, excepting as regards what is abstracted by 
the growers for their domestic consumption. 
The extreme lowness of the price at which the 
preceding valuation is estimated, arises from the 
disproportionately small quantity of good wine 
which is produced. 

The department of the Gironde alone produces 
74,052,000 gallons of wine, which, if bottled, 
would cover nearly two square leagues; and the 
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value of its annual produce will average 2,049,040/. 
sterling,—about one-eleventh part of the value of 
the wines yearly grown in France. The Cha- 
rente stands next on the list, producing 
48,206,400 gallons ; and the Charente-Inférieure, 
with its 47,298,500 gallons, ranks as the third in 
importance. 


The average annual produce of the hectare 
(2 a. lr. 35p.) of vines for the whole of France, 
is 13/., or very nearly 5/. 5s. per acre. It yields 
the greatest pecuniary result in the department of 
the Yonne, where the crop produces the grower 
29/. 5s. 10d., or nearly 12/. per acre. 


Jena.—lIts site is rendered exceedingly ro- 
mantic by the group of mountains in which it is 
embosomed; but the town itself, which has a 
population of 7,000 souls, including the students, 
is an execrable gallimaufry of old tenements ; 
save and except, perchance, the market-place, 
which still prides itself in its far-famed clock. 
Whenever this mensor temporis strikes the hour, 
the jaws of a huge head open wide their portals 
to receive a blow from a figure standing beside it, 
whilst a chaunting angel lifts his book of hymns 
on high at each recoiling thump. 


Jena stands foremost in age among the German 
Universities; it dates from 1558, when Charles 
V. refused to sanction its establishment. Nor did 
it, for some time, obtain more than a left-handed 
confirmation from his successor, Ferdinand, who 
at first refused it the privilege of granting degrees 
in the faculty of theology; but afterwards, an 
attack of imperial indigestion having been re- 
moved by Schroter of ‘ that ilk,’ he allowed the 
doctors of divinity to rid themselves of polemical 
indigestion as best they could. In the seventeenth 
century, Jena became what Bologna had been in 
the middle ages, and is said to have been fre- 
quented by four and even five thousand students : 
in the nineteenth, their numbers have sunk to six 
and seven hundred. 


Von Loen, in his portrait of Jena, as it existed 
one hundred and twenty-four years back, speaks of 
the students as wearing long swords, dangling 
behind them like spits, with un evident itching to 
jump from their scabbards: the wearer’s gar- 
ments, shoes, and stockings were of the most vil- 
lanous description, as if such trifles were unworthy 
of his philosophical sobriety; yet his presence 
dispersed a gre, savouring of tobacco, beer, and 
brandy; and he would roam and lounge about in 
reckless idleness by day until night, seek quarrels 
in the midst of the market-place, and keep the 
honest burgher from tasting the balm of slumber. 
He delighted in riotings, mummeries, and mystifi- 
cations, and would — forth in night-gown and 
slippers, with his sword drawn, in quest of an an- 
tagonist, A genuine son of Jena, whether then 
or at the present day, has never known what it 
was, or is, to leave his beer-glass dry; and I re- 
collect seeing more than one of his brethren in 
the year 1802, drawing blood on the market-place 
by open daylight, with a black leathern helmet on 
his head, surmounted by a bush of tall red fea- 
thers. His mind and habits were pre-disposed for 
the inoculation of the ‘ Burschen-schaft,’—a fel- 
lowship, which was any thing but blameable in its 
fundamental principles; it was his misfortune to 

rvert them, and afterwards the error of the 

erman Governments to goad him further onwards 
in his faulty path. 


Nothing can exceed the beautiful scenery which 
characterises the environs of Jena. I would not 
set down the adjoining Paradise, as it is called, 
in this list, for it is a mere meadow planted with 
rows of trees ; but I intreat the traveller to extend 
his perambulations to the more distant scenes, 
which gird the banks of the Saale. He must not 
neglect to ascend the ‘ Foxe’s Tower ;’ the superb 
panorama it commands, will richly reward his 

ains ; and, when he looks down from its height, 
e may imagine himself transported thirty years 
back, assisting at the rough ceremonies of inau- 





guration perpetuated to the older students under 
the name of ‘ Penalismus,’ or the Jena freshman, 
and helping to foment his hostility against the 
recusant Philistine, who shunned the presence of 
a fox (the chosen appellation of the initiated) 
with scarcely less dread than the Philistines of 
old trembled at the approach of Samson’s foxes. 
Or the worshipper of the sharpest-nosed of all 
foxes may conceive himself looking down from 
the same hallowed pinnacle where stood the Cor- 
sican, on the 14th of October, 1806, eyeing the 
black eagle of Brandenburg, until the oracle 
issued from his lips :—‘ //s se tromperont furieuse- 
ment, cgs perruques la!” 

None can visit this spot, or the adjacent hills, 
the ‘Kunitzberg’ or the ‘Rauthal,’ without tra- 
velling back on the wings of thought to the 
‘ bloody day of Jena;’ a day pregnant with far 
more portentous consequences than the ‘scamper 
of Rossbach,’ for it expunged the name of Prussia 
from the catalogue of monarchies in a single day, 
and swept the whole of Germany into a fell cap- 
tivity of seven Eyyptian years ! The rey fiend 
bivouacked on the height of ‘ Grafenberg’ during 
the night of the 13th of October, whilst Hohen- 
lohe lay quietly, drunk with sleep, in the hollow 
of Capellendorf’ The knell of Prussia tolled 
from the moment the enemy was allowed to oc- 
cupy that height; the French had been lost, had 
Hohenlohe previously thrown himself upon the 
foe, before the main body had cume up to cover 
Napoleon’s daring and unsupported advance. But 
the Prussian host had no Blucher ur Wellington 
that day on its muster-roll, The field of Jena 
was gained — the battle began. The leaders 
of the Great Frederick’s descendants were at war 
with each other, and at war as to the plan of ope- 
rations: the wiser one of Hohenlohe had been 
spurned; the push was devising on the other side of 
the Thuringian forest, when the thunderbolt burst 
upon their left flank and rear, severed them from 
their magazines, cut off their supports, and placed 
the Elbe in their front, and the Rhine at their 
backs: a mental as well as physical darkness 
overshadowed them. Brunswick, their veteran 
commander, stooping with age, was carried off 
blind from his wounds; his men were famished 
because no ambulatory gibbets had been provided 
for the Prussian commissaries; his adversary 
seemed even more familiar with the ground than 
the native guides themselves; the Saxon car- 
tridges were too large to slip through the musket’s 
orifice ; the enemy was thought to be at a dis- 
tance; and too true is it, that both officer and 
man deemed the very name of a Prussian soldier 
their certain safeguard against the ‘folly of an at- 
tack.’ Frederick himself could not have conquered 
under such circumstances ! 

Enrennerm anp Grorce Canninc.—The 
Baron d’Ehrenheim began his career in the Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Affairs at Stockholm in the year 
1773, and subsequently occupied the post of Pre- 
sident of the Swedish Chancery until the fall of 
Gustavus Adolphus, when he abandoned all po- 
litical avocations and devoted the tranquil hours 
of retirement to scientific pursuits. One of the 
fruits of his leisure was a work on ‘ General 
Physics and Meteorology,’ in which he signalised 
himself by great mental intelligence, extensive 
knowledge of his subject, and a clearness, preci- 
sion, and simplicity of style, which place him on 
a par with the most distinguished of classical 
writers. As a statesman, he was entitled tu and 
enjoyed the full mead of public esteem, and in 
private life, was respected for the integrity of his 
principles, and the possession of that share of 
*‘ goodwill towards men,’ from which alone his 
conduct on the following occasion could emanate. 

His official recompense, as leader of the Cabi- 
net, for concluding a treaty between Sweden and 
Great Britain, was the customary present of a 
snuff-box of the value of 1,000/. sterling ; but 
Ehrenheim requested the Swedish ambassador in 
London to hint that he was anxious to receive, in 
exchange for the box and its diamonds, the value 





of the present in ready money. To this request 
he further add@ed,—‘ In case the English Cabinet 
should feel iy-nrised at so unusual a proceeding, 
I allow you reveal my secret motive, by ac- 
quainting Mr. Canning, (who was at that time 
Minister for Foreign Affairs,) th-t the province 
of Bohus is labouring under a total want of corn, 
and that I am anxious to apply the money in al- 
leviating its distress. —Canning did, indeed, con- 
sider the request as ‘ passing strange,’ but, when 
its purpose was explained to him, observed that 
Ehrenheim could not fail to be a man of large 
property, from the circumstance of his volun- 
teering so handsome a donation.—‘ By no means,’ 
replied the ambassador; ‘M. D’Ehrenheim is not 
a man of property at all.’—‘ I admire him the 
more,’ rejoined Canning with great animation; 
‘and you may rely upon it, his request shall be 
complied with; but I have a favour to ask of you 
on my own account; and this is, that you add 
the value of the box, for which 1 am a claimant 
on the Swedish Government, to the donation M. 
D’Ehrenheim is anxious to present to the province 
of Bohus.’ The reader will determine for him- 
self which of the two diplomatists is /eas¢ entitled 
to his admiration. Scarcely a twelvemonth 
elapsed, before the President D’Ehrenheim fol- 
lowed his generous competitor to the grave. 
Saxony.—The Electorate of Saxony possessed 
a population of nearly 2,500,000 souls, spread 
over a surplus of 723 square miles; its revenue 
amounted to 1,650,000 or 1,800,000 pounds ster- 
ling ; and, until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, its preponderance was greater than any Ger- 
man Power, excepting that of the Emperor of the 
Romans ; it was more considerable, more compact, 
and more bountifully gifted by nature than Bran- 
denburg, and its military strength consisted of a 
fine army of 50,000 men. Even at the time of 
the French Revolution, it was superior to Bavaria; 
but, in more recent times, it has been compelled 
to barter its ‘marrow and fatness’ for an empty 
title! The kingdom of Saxony contains scarcely 
300 square miles; nay, a recent calculator has 
reduced them to 2714,—with a population of 
1,200,000 souls, (inferior to that of the British 
metropolis itself,) and, at a time when its debt is 
2,750,000/., straitened in its resources to a reve- 
nue of 927,000/. The pruning-knife of the Con- 
gress of Vienna was the instrument by which it 
was shorn of the larger and the more valuable 
moiety of its ancient possessions. To Prussia 
was Saxony called upon to surrender two-fifths of 
her inhabitants, and two-thirds of her income; 
and with these was she deprived of sources from 
which she drew three of the most indispensable 
necessaries of life: to wit, Thuringia, her magazine 
of grain; Lusatia, her store-house of wood, and 
her salt mines, whence the plunderer generously 
allows her to import this necessary article, ata 
fixed price, to the amount of 20,000/. yearly. But 
a whole century will not reconcile the Saxon to 
his Prussian masters: the seven years’ war engen- 
dered a hatred which has never subsided; and 
this transfer has thrown fresh fuel on its embers. 


The contrast which the sixty miles’ ride between 
Dresden and Berlin affords, is scarcely less 
striking than that between Dover and Calais, or 
‘either bank of Tweed.’ The Berliner is lively, 
honey-tongued, vain, apologetic, and satirical ; 
the Dresdener, thoughtful, sparing of words, and 
reserved in speech: the one thirsts after what is 
new, the other clings to what is ancient; the for- 
mer is an enthusiast for public amusements, the 
latter is devoted to his mend the one loves to 
sparkle, and the other covets retirement. The 
Berliner, in short, is formed for the world and 
busy life, but his neighbour for domesticity and a 
private station ; where the Dresdener is orthodox 
and frugal, his cousin of Prussia is prodigal and 
a free-thinker. The Saxon is a German of the 
olden times, as compared with the Branden- 
burgher, who possesses the art of assuming so 
many faces, that one is often at a loss to determine 
which are his native lineaments. 
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MEDICO-BOTANICAL SQCIETY. 


eet a 2 

Tne anniversary meeting of this Seiety was holden 
on Friday, the 16th day of this month; the Right 
Honourable the Earl Stanhope, F.R.S., F.H.S., in the 

r. 

The minutes of the previous anniversary meeting 
having been read and confirmed, the treasurer’s se- 
cretaries’, librarian’s, and conservator’s reports were 
severally rend ; and the thanks of the Society ordered 
to those different officers for their services during the 
past year. 

The secretaries’ report gave a total increase of 245 
members, of whom fifty-six were fellows; and a de- 
crease of seven members, by the decease of four, and 
the resignation of three members. 

The librarian’s report showed an addition of near 
100 volumes, comprising many works of great scarcity 
and value, 

The conservator’s report exhibited an addition of 
near 7000 different species of plants, and other inter- 
esting articles to the collection of the Society. 

The following persons were then elected to form a 
council for the year ensning : 

The Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells; Henry Brandreth, Esq.; Commis- 
sioner William Burnett, M.D.; John Frost, Esq. ; 
se gy ibbs, Esq.; Thomas Gibbs, Esq.; Theodore 
Gordon, M.D.; the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Hardwicke, K.G.; Robert William Hay, Esq.; Sir 
Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. ; Thomas Jones, Esq. ; Sir 
Alexander Johnston; Sir James M‘Grigor, M.D.; the 
Right Honourable Robert Peel; Michael John Short, 
M.D.; William John Short, Esq. ; the Right Honour- 
able the Earl Stanhope; Sir John Edward Swinburne, 
Bart. ; Joseph Fitzwilliam Vandercorn, Esq. ; William 
Yarrell, Esq.; and John Peter Yosy, Esq. 

A letter was then read from Sir James M‘Grigor, 
addressed to John P. Yosy, Esq., secretary, informing 
him that he had, in consequence of his very numerous 
avocations in the public service, felt it incumbent on 
him to cease to hold the honourable office of President 
of the Society, though he would ever continue to feel 
a warm interest in the welfare of the Institution, and 
hoped to be able to render himself as useful as he had 
hitherto attempted to be. 

The following were then elected officers for the year 
ensuing : 

President, The Richt Honourable Philip Henry, Earl 
Stanhop~, F.R.S., F.H.S.—Wirector, Jolin Frost, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c.— 7reasurer, Thomas Gibbs, Esq., F.H.S.— 
Secretaries, John Peter Yosy, Esq.; and Humphrey 
Gibbs, Esq., P.H.S.— Librarian, Heury Brandreth, jun. 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A.—Conservator, Michael Jobn Short, 

The noble President then proceeded to deliver an ad- 
dress, in which he pronounced a warm and well-merited 
eulogium on their late president, and expressed his most 
grateful seuse for the honour the Society had that day 
conferred on himself, by electiny hm Sir James 
M’Grigor’s successor. He regretted tu say, that, thongh 
the Society had many subjects of congratulation, yet 
there were also others which called for their condo- 
lence, namely, the los» by death of Sir James Edward 
Smith, late president of the Linnzan Society; of Sir 
Charles Peter Thunberg, professor of botany and me- 
dicine at Upsal; of Mr. Bose of aris; and of Mr 
Choris, a gentleman who had proceeded, under the aus- 
pices of the Geographical Society of Paris, to South 
America, and whose tragical death was sume time since 
noticed in ‘ The Atheneum.’ 

His Lordship then corgratulated the Society very 
warmly on the distinguished mark of royal favour which 
it had received by the condescension of his Majesty 
in becoming patron of the Society, and expressed his 
earnest hope that the members would consider it as an 
additional stimulus to use their best exertions in pro- 
moting the valuable and important objects which they 
had in view. 

He afterwards noticed the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, which had Lecome requisite 
in consequence of the great increase of cor:esponding 
members, particularly on the Continent, which com- 
mittee had already been of preat service to the Society. 

In recapitulating the proceedings of the Society dur- 
ing the past year, his Lordship mentioned, in terms 
of just praise, many valuable papers which had been 
read at the meetings, and presented Dr. John Hancock 
with the Gold Medal, which had been awaraed to him 
for his excellent and important communication on the 
Angostura bark-tree. Another dissertation bad also 
been written by Dr. Hancock on the Vandellia diffusa. 
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The silver medal had been adjudged to Professor Fresco 
Caldi of Florence. 

His Lordship then dwelt on the general objects of 
the Society, and the means of promoting them by bo- 
tanical inquiries, by chemical analysis, and, above all, 
by medical investigation. 

These researches would, in some cases, be directed by 
an analogy in the exterior forms of plants, in others by 
a chemical analysis of their respective constituents, 
and also by the knowledge that they had already been 
employed with success in the cure of diseases. He ob- 
served, that it woul: be of extreme importance if indi- 
genous plants could be employed as satisfactory, and 
even more advantageous, substitutes for some of the 
expensive drugs which are imported. Many of these 
same plants were now despised from an ignorance of 
their qualities, which might, under further investiga- 
tions, be found interesting and important. His Lord- 
ship very strongly enforced the necessity of the mem- 
bers making exertions commensurate to the magnitude 
of their views, by which they would deserve more and 
more the approbation of the world, and the gracious 
protection of their sovereign, and concluded by mov- 
ing a vote of thanks to their late excellent and revered 
President. 

The thanks of the meeting were also passed to the 
Ear! Stanhope, with a request that his Lordship would 
allow his comprehensive address to be printed for dis- 
tribution amongst the members. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury-Lane. 

Tuat the popularity of ‘Caswallon’ ‘ has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished,’ we can say 
with quite as much confidence as Lord Ashburnham 
could have felt, when he brought forward his famous 
resolution respecting the influence of the crown. After 
much wavering and indecision of the critics on all sides, 
it is now evident that nothing could have made it suc- 
cessful from tue first, but the good acting of Young, 
and what was still more for its advantage, his extreme 
judgment in getting over the ineffective parts in a 
manner almost equivalent to their omission, and in 
seizing, on tle other hand, every practicable oppor- 
tunity of producing effect, by tossing his arms and ex- 
erting the deep energies of his lungs. No doubt but 
another cause of its not failing was the prevailing de- 
lusion that it was the production of Miss Mitford, in- 
stead of the author of ‘ Wallace.’ But now thatits real 
fraternity to the latter is generally known, and its publi- 
cation bas enabled people to judge of it from itself, 
and not from the actors who have supported it, also 
when much more than is due has been conceded to 
novelty,—we conceive that now there is no earthly 
reason why it should not be quietly and decently with- 
drawn like its predecessor ; and, if not withdrawn, 
why it should not be incontinently damned: if the 
play-going public could only be persuaded to awaken 
its better jndgment, ‘ Caswallon’ certainly would not be 
tolerated any Jonger. We are sure it has few merits of its 
own, either as a play or as a poem ; and it is a hard case, 
that at Drury-lane, our best theatre, and possessing the 
best company, we should hardly once in a season be 
treated with a genuine tragedy, because novelty is 
more attractive to the public than merit. Another 
source of annoyance on such occasions is the mean 
opinion forced upon us of the actors, who can affect to 
enter into and feel characters which nobody else can ; 
and of all persons aggrieved in the matter, no one has 
more right to complain than poor Miss Phillips, sub- 
jected as she is in the beginning of her career to make 
her way through such disadvantages as modern trage- 
dics must present, particularly such as ‘ Caswallon,’ 
which is uo more to be compared to ‘ Rienzi,’ than 
* Rienzi’ toa multitude of others, which the company at 
Drury-lane might be performing instead ; fortunately, 
however, and as it were by accident, she has been 
allowed an opporturity of establishing herself per- 
fectly in Juliet, and not even ‘ Caswallon’ can now 
shake her reputation. 


The Surrey. 

Unper the excellent conduct ofits veteran manager, 
this handsome and capacious theatre seems to flourish 
in a style scarcely to be expected on the other side 
the water, both as regards its audiences and its per- 
formances. Large houses have been attracted thither 
lately by the appearance of Elliston himself, in some 
of Lis popular characters. We witnessed ‘ Wild Oats’ 
on Saturday evening, and were well pleased to ob- 
serve in Rover no trace of the gout or other infirmity, 











either bodily or mental, We could not contemplate 
this wildly generous and high-spirited character with- 
out an interest and a feeling that had reference more 
brat to the person of its representative himself. 
laying in soberer years the semblance of a character, 
of which he had too well supported the reality in his 
better days, we felt that some retrospective glimpses of 
his own brilliant career, not unmingled as it was with 
disaster and mischance, must occasionally cross the 
mind of the actor; and, as in the present tranquil and 
quiet sun-setting of his fame and fortunes, such ideas 
could scarce be other than pleasurable to himself, we 
were delighted in referring to this source a reality in 
his tone and manoer which was sometimes almost be- 
yond the limits of acting. Rover is somewhat over- 
drawn, and on the whole, perhaps, less to our liking 
than his counterpart Jack Bunce in ‘ The Pirate ;’ butin 
the last scene a finishing stroke is given to this charac- 
ter than which we scarce know anything more happy and 
striking in the Drama: it is where covered with shame 
and confusion at finding that it is the real Sir George 
Thunder, and the father of his friend, whom he has been 
treating with ridicule and contempt, be still remembers 
the blow he. had received from him on that occasion, 
and, instead of offering any excuse, himself requires an 
apology for his wounded honour. The painfully 
anxious and conciliating tone in which Elliston gave 
these words, ‘I am sure that you, Sir, the father of 
my friend, will have no objection to apologise for the 
blow,’ was touching to the last degree ; and the man of 
honour and high feeling spoke with equal force in his 
manner and countenance, as in the expression of his 
voice. Mrs. Fitzwilliam is a clever comic actress ; she 
played the part of Jane with a degree of humour 
which deserved all, and even more than all, the ap- 
plause it drew from a rather promiscuous and occa- 
sionally undiscriminating assemblage in the pit. 

‘ Virginius’ was the after-piece ; and, though we could 
not stay this out, yet we can say conscientiously that 
we were not once struck with any instance of bad taste 
in either of the performances ; which, as the corps can 
scarcely be called more than respectable on the whole, 
reflects much credit on the management. Mr. Osbal- 
diston, the hero of all tragedies performed, here, is 
rather a deserving actor, though quite without genius, 
inasmuch as he rants within tolerable limits, and 
does not too much affect to imitate his betters, nor 
strain after things beyond his reach. 





POPULAR LITERATURE. 


* Ut in vit&, sic in studiis, puicherrimum et humanissimum 
existimo, severitatem comitatemque miscere, ne illa in tristi- 
tiam, heec in petulantiam, procedat.’—Plinii Epistole. 


I. 
‘ Collecting toys 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’ 
Milton's Paradise Regaines 
1.—PoeETIcat. 

Ben Jonson inspired by Wine-—The following cu- 
rious memoranda, by Ben Jonson, are now preserved 
at Dulwich College : 

* Mem.—I laid the plot of my “‘ Volpone,” and wrote 
most of it, after a present of ten dozen of palm sack 
from my very good Lord T——:; that play | am posi- 
tive will live to posterity, and be acted—when | and 
envy be friends—with applause. 

* Mem.—The first speech in my “ Catilina,” spoken 
by Sylla’s ghost, was writ after I parted with my 
friend at the Devil Tavern [near Temple Bar, where 
Child’s Place now stands]. I had drank well that 
night, and had brave notions. There is a scene in 
that play which 1 think is flat. I resolve to drink no 
more water with my wine,’ 

‘ Mem.—Upon the 20th of May, the King (heaven 
reward him!) sent me a hundred pounds. At that 
time I went often to the Devil; and, before I had 
spent forty pounds of it, wrote my “‘ Alchymist,”’ 

. ‘Mem—‘ The Devil an Ass,” ‘* The Tale of a 
Tub,” and some other comedies, which did not suc- 
ceed, written by me in winter: honest Ralph died, 
when I and my boys drank bad wine at the Devil.’ 
The Rose. 
Detente, aguarda, presumida rosa! 
Y en la piedad de Mayo no confrées ; 
Porque esses hojas, donde aora ries 
En el seran tu perdicion hermosa. 
Francisce cic Borja, 
Translation. 
Vain-glorious rose! thy boasts forbear ; 
Trust not May, though heavenly fair ; 
Now laugh amidst leaves, but know 
Thy beauteous ruin ce shall flow. 
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2.—SENTIMENTAL, 
ight Sentiments. — Light sentiments last long. 
Nothing breaks, because nothing binds them. They 
follow the current of circumstances. The profound 
affections irrevocably destroy one another, and leave 
only a painful wound in their place.— Wieland. 


Love. ° 
Love is of sa miekel might 
That it all pains makis light.—Sarbour, ii. 1. 


Ambition. 
Den blutzen Lorbeer, geb ich hin, mit Freuden 
Féers erste veilchen, das der mers uns bringt 
Das duftige Pffand der neuverjungten Erde. 
Schiller, Piccolomini, I, 


Translation. 

Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel 

For the first violet of the leafless spri 

Plucked in those quiet fields where I have journeyed. 

Coleridge. 
3.—RHETORICAL, 

Words.—‘ Of words first; for it is one of the first 
things which we doe, they are but the lackeys of reason, 
of which to send more then will performe the businesse 
is superfluous ; me thinkes an esse videatur at the close 
of a period is as nice as a tumbler ending his tricks 
with a caper ; and Tullie’s venit, imo in Senatum venit, 
mooues me no more against Catiline than the first venit. 
Me thinkes this same Rhetorick, the child of words, is 
but a pickled herring to bring on drinke, for his diui- 
sions and repetitions are for nothing but to bring his 
memory acquainted with bis tongue, and to make three 
works of one. How shall a man hope to come to an 
end of their works, when he cannot with two breathes 
saile through a period, and is sometime#grauelled in a 
parenthesis. I wonder how Cicero got the people of 
Rome tyed so fast to his tongue ; for, were his matter 
no better than his style, hee should not persuade men 
to looke vpon him? I make as great difference be- 
tweene Tacitus and Senecaes stile and his, as musi- 
cians betweene Trenchmone and lachryme. Me 
thinkes the braine should dance a jigge at the hearing 
of a Tullian sound, and sit in connsell when it heares 
the other.— Sir W. Cornwallis’s Essays, 43. 

4.—PICTURESQUE. 

The Vale of Urseren.—After passing the Devil’s bridge 
and an undescribabie chaos of granitic rocks, with the 
Reuss foaming down in cascades upon the right, we 
entered a dark passage, which has been made in the 
rocks, about nine feet hig, eleven broad, and thirty 
toises long. On emerging from this subterraneous 
passage, the traveller is re to see opening on his 
view, a pretty oval plain, all smiling and verdant, and 
the Reuss, clear and tranquil, and winding through the 
meadows every where margined with shru:s and aulne 
trees. Wood cabins and isolated chalets are scattered 
up and down the valley ; on the left of tic valley, is the 
village ot Indermatt, built some years ago with stone, 
while the back is finely terminated by Mount St. 
Gothard. The valley is a good league in length by a 
half-league in breadth, and has plainly been the bed of a 
lake, whose waters have escaped by the passage through 
which the Reuss now flows.—TJableau de la Suisse, 
135—137. 

5.—Romantic. 

Love of Danger —Saussure gives the same account 
of the chamois-h :nters of the Alps, as Kotzebue does 
of those of the Tyrol. The pursuit is exceedingly dan- 
gerous, by no means lucrative, but altogether most 
fascinating. A handsome young man, newly married 
to a charming wife, said to Saussure,‘ My grand- 
father was killed in the chase, as well as my father ; 
and so firmly persuaced am I that I shall end my life 
in the same manner, that this hunting-sack which IL 
always carry with me, I call my winding-sheet, (mon 
drap mortuaire,) because | am certain i shail never 
have any other; and yet, Sir, though yon would offer 
to give me a fortune on condition of giving up the 
clase, I would at once reject it.’ 

6.—ANCHORITICAL. 

Pleasures of Imprisonment.—For me, I do not envy, 
but wonser at, the licentious freedom which these men 
think themselves happy to enjoy, and hold it a weak- 
ness in those minds wiich cannot fiod more advantage 
in confinement and retiredness. Is it a small benefit 
that Iam placed there, where no oaths, no blasphemies, 
beat my ears? Where my eyes are in no peril of 
wounding objects? WhereI hear no invectives, no 
false doctrines, no sermonicinations of ironmongers, 
felt-makers, colliers, broom-men, grooms, or any 
othe: of those inspired ignorants? No curses, no ri- 
baldries? Where I see no drunken conversations, no 
rebellious routs, no violent oppressions, no obscene 





rejoicing, nor aught else that may either vex or affright 
my soul? This—this is liberty—who, while’s I sit 
here [in the Tower of London] quietly locked up by 
my keeper, can pity the turmoils and distempers 
abroad, and bless my own immunity from those too 
common evils,—Hali’s Free Prisoner. 

7.—MUSICAL. 

A devilish good Musician.—Baltzar, a native of Lu- 
beck, so far outdid any thing which had ever been 
heard in England from the violin, that Wilson, the 
professor of music at Oxford, in a humorous way, 
stooped down to examine his feet whether or not he 
was a devil incarnate, (which are always, it should seem, 
punished with pedes hircini,) so much did Baltzar per- 
form beyond the power of man in exercising his fingers 
and his instrument.— Wood's Athen. 

Impress of Musicians—Thuanus relates that it was 
very common for boys who had fine voices to be car- 
ried off clandestinely or otherwise, and retained by 
princes to contribute to their pleasures.—Burney, Hist. 
Mus., I. 313. 

8.—CRITICAL, 

Anah’s Mules—The passage in Genesis xxxvi. 24, 
rendered in the received version, ‘This was that Anah 
that found the mules in the wilderness as he fed the 
asses of Zibeon his father,’ has given some trouble to 
biblical critics. The Hebrew word Jmim, here rendered 
* mules,’ is in the vulgate aguas calidas, ‘ hot springs.’ 
Bochart is of opinion, that lim, or Emim, is the name 
of a people or tribe ; while Canne, the annotator, tells 
us that Jemim, as he Romanizes the Hebrew, means 
neither mules, men, nor waters; but ‘elsewhere.’ 
Houbigant, agreeing with Bochart, renders metsa trans- 
lated ‘ found’ by ‘ fought,’ or ‘ attacked,’ Dimicavit in 
deserto contra Emeos, The question then, is, whether 
Anah found in the wilderness mules, hot springs, or 
nothing ; or whether he made an attack upon a party 
of Emims. The latter is certainly the mostimprohable 
rendering : while the translation in the vulgate is the 
most plausible. 

9.—CLERICAL. 

Canonical Dress—Whatenemies were some ministers 
to per:ques, to high-crowned or broad-brimmed hats, 
to long clonks and canonical coats ; and now to long 
cassocks, since the Scotch jump is looked upon as the 
more military fashion, and a badge of a northern and a 
cold reformation.— Taylor, Artif. Hands., 119. 

Persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and 
scholar-like appxrel, provi'ed that it be not cut and 
pinks, and that in public they do not go in their doub- 
let and hose without coats.—Canon. Eccles., 74. 

His scanty salary compelled him to run deep in 
debt for a new gown, and now and then forced him to 
write some paper of wit or humour, or preach a ser- 
mon for ten shillings to supply his necessities.— 
Draper's Letters. 

10.—SuPERSTITIOUS. 

Bad Omens.—Among other things anciently held 
ominous, we fin’ mentioned a hare crossing one’s path, 
but, above all, the owl,—‘* Maxime vero abominata 
est, tristis et dira avis, voce funesta et gemitu qui for- 
midolosa dirasque necessitates et maznos moles instare 
portendit.— dlerand, ab Alerandro, v. 73. 

11.—ONEIROLOGICAL. 

A Five Days’ Dream.—tin the British Museum, is a 
scarce tract, with the following verbose title :—‘ The 
Sleepy Man awakened of his five days’ dream ; being a 
most strange and wonderful trne account of one Ni- 
cholas Heart, a Dutchman, a patient of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, in West Smithfield, who sleeps five 
days every August; and you have « true relation how 
his mother fell in one of her sleeps on the first of 
August, she then being near the time of het labour; 
and on the fifth day she awakened, and was delivered. 
As soon as he was born, he sleeped for five days and 
five nights; together with the true dream which he 
and his mother dreamt every year alike. But, what is 
more particular than all the rest, he gives an account 
of one Mr. William Morgan, whom he saw hurried to a 
dismal dark castle ; and one Mr. John Paimer, he saw 
him going into a place of bliss: these two men were 
patients in the Hospital, and died while he was in his 
sleep. London: printed by Edward Midwinter, at the 
Sun, Pye Corner, Smithfield ’ 

II. 

* That knowledge is not to be reckoned useless, which, 
though useless in itself, sharpens genius, and sets the mind in 
order.’—Loap Bacon. 

1.—PotirTicaL. 

Poor Laws of Switzerland—We are not informed 
whether the custom is general in Switzerland ; but all 
around Chamouni, it is the custom for an orphan, or 





an old » who has no means of subsistence, to be 
kept alternately in all the houses of the parish to which 
he may belong ; and, when the round is finished, he 
begins anew. 
2.—HIsToRICAL. 
Honorius.—The chief amusement of the Roman Em- 
ror Honorius was the feeding of poultry, in which 
e spent the greater part of his time ; and, so childish 
and imbecile did he become, that, if we are to believe 
the reports of the time, he was greatly alarmed when 
Rome was taken by the Goths, till he was given to 
understand that it was not a favourite chicken of that 
name, but only the capital of the world, which he had 
lost.—Procopius, de Bello Vandal., i. 2. 

Ancient Ireland.—Hume had something besides con- 
jecture and alleged prejudice to go upon, when he said 
that ‘ the Irish hfd been buried in the most profonnd 
barbarism and ignorance at the coming of the English.” 
Orpheus, indeed, the earliest writer who mentions 
Ireland, saying that the Argonauts touching at Ierne 
in their expedition, does not tell us any thing about the 
inhabitants ; but Diodorus expressly affirms, that the 
Irish were cannibals : ‘ Dicunt ex iis nonnullos anthro- 
pophagus esse, sicut Britannos qui Irim incolunt.’-— 
(Lib. v.) Pomponius Mela says, the Irish in his time 
were destitute of every virtue: ‘ Cultores (Hibern.) 
inconditi sunt et omnium virtutum ignari magis quam 
aliw gentes, aliquatenus tamen gnari, pietatis admo- 
dum expertes.’ We lately also quoted from one of 
their own historians, (Keating,) a shocking instance of 
Irish cannibalism.—See ‘ The Athenswum,’ January 7, 
p- 15. 
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8 5 Therm. | Barom.| wings | tveather| /Teveiling 
2) Jan. lac. p.mlat Noon, , Cloud. 
E: Mon. 19)27 30 29. 91 N. Clear. |Cirrostratus 
2 G[Tnes. 20 7 30 | 29. 89 |E. to N.| Fog. Ditto. 
-|Wed. 211/:6 26 | 29.70 {| N.E. | Snow, Ditto. 
= Zironr. 22/23 24 «| ap. 47 E. Clear. Ditto. 
$< Frid. 23/24 19 } 29. 30 |E.toN.E) Snow. Ditto. 
S\sat. 24/20 24 | 29. 27 | N.W. | Ditto. Ditto. 
z* sun. 25/22 21 | 29.31 | S.W. | Fog. | Stratus. 





The frost commenced on the night of the !éth, ard con- 
tinued unabated till Sunday the 25th. On Saturcay (ast, at 
gh. morning, the thermometer was 13° below the freezing 
point. 

Highest temperature at noon, 36°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Sun entered Aquarius on Tuestday, at 16m. to6h. a.m. 

The Sun and Saturn in opposition on Wednesday, about 
3h. a.M. 

Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 6° 55’ in Capn. 

Jupiter's ditto ditto 9° 12’ in Sagitt. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 5° 20’ in Aquar. 

Length of day on Sunday, 8h. 44 min. Increased, | hour. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 32” plus. Logarithmic 
num, of distance, 9.99333. 





REMOVED TO 43, NEW BOND- »TREET. ' 4 

R. A. JONES, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

begs to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry, that from 
many years intense application, he has invented and brought 
to perfection a new system of Fixing Natural, Terro- Metallic, 
and Artificial Teeth, from one to a complete Set, which are so 
accurately fitted as mot to be distinguistied from the original, 
aud answer all the purposes of mastication, articulation, &c. 

Mr. A. JONES continues stopping Decayed Teeth with his 

unrivalled Anodyne Cement, which in one minute aliers the 
most excruciating paiv ; and by this means Carrous /@ th are 
wholly preserved and rendered useful, even if broken close to 
the gums. This being a metallic composition, it bee mes uard 
as enamel in a few minutes, wiil not decompose with the beat 
of the stomach, and resists the effects of acids, atmosph -ric 
air, &e.—Cleaning, and every operation incidental to Vental 
Surgery. 
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EAST INDIA MO 
(ts: the Ist of February, 
price One Shilling, € 


CREDINGS «i at WIVERPOOL. Connected with Mr. Bucking- 


ham’s Lectures on Opening the Trade to India and China, 
compiled for ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ 


Just published by Henry Cotaven, 8, New Burlington-street. 
jan te AND TALENT, A NOVEL. In 3 vols. 


TALES is of "PASSION. By the Author of ‘ Gilbert Earle.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8 
Contents : Lord Lovel’s Daughter—The Bohemian—Second 


Love 

SAILORS and SAINTS. By = Authors of ‘The Naval 

etch Book.’ In 3 vols. post 8v 

THE DISOWNED. By the ‘Author of ‘ Pelham.’ Second Edi- 
tion, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

If‘ Pelham’ justly raised for its author a very high character, 
‘ The Disowned’ will raise it far higher.—Literary Gazette. 

THE ANGLO-IRISH; or, Love and Politics, a Tale of 
the nineteenth century. A Novel in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

TALES OF A WOMAN; ‘“  eaan of the Female 
Character. In 2 vols. post 8vo 

THE BALL, OR A GLANCE ‘“T ALMACKS. In} vol. post 
Svo. 78. 





And in a few days, 
ECARTE : or, the Salons of Paris. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TRAITS of TRAVEL ; or, Tales of Men and Cities. By the 
Author of ‘ Highways and By-ways.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES of a VOYAGER to the ARCTIC OCEAN. Second Se- 
ries. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


important Works just — by Henry Corsuay, 8, New 


Morera. c of “SUCHET. T DUKE D’ALBU- 
FERA. Comprising his Account of the Peninsular 
War. In 8vo., French, (0s. 
N. B.—The Translation will be ready in a few days. 

Second Volume of the MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS JOSE. 
PHINE. By MApvemoissiitx Ducrest. Comprising some 
highly curious extraets from the Private Correspondence of 
the ae now firs( pnblished: In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
French, 

The MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRATIVE of the 
LATE WAR in the PENINSULA. Comprising the Correspon- 
dence of many distinguished Officers with the Author. 

TWENTY YEARS’ MILITARY ADVENTURES in THREE 

QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE ; or, Memoirs of an Officer who 
served in the Armies of his Majesty and of the East India 
Company, between the years of 1802 and_1814, in which are 
contained the Campaigns =a the Duke of Wellington in India, 
and his last in Spain and the South of France. In 2 vols., 
8vo., 24s. 
The ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE, comprising many parti- 
culars of the Revolution, and Anecdotes Tllusttative of the 
History and Manners of those Times. | Edited from the Origi- 
nals, with Notes and a ‘Preface. By the Hon. Geoncr Acar 
Ex.ts. In 2 vols., 8vo., with 

LETTERS FROM THE By James Emerson, 
Esq., Containing, among other interesting Narratives, the 
singular History of Crevelier, the Pirate, tlre original of Lord 
Byron’s Corsair. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 

BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in, ASSYRIA, = and 
PERSIA. In 4to., with 27 Bncrerings, 3/, 138, 

ier LIVING and the DEAD. id Series. "he post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

A SECOND JUDGMENT of BABYLON the GREAT; or, 
MORE MEN and THINGS in the BRITISH CAPITAL. By the 
author of ‘ Babylon the Great.’ 

Also, nearly ready, 

TRAVELS in ARABIA, comprehending the HADJAZ; or 
Holy Land of the Mussulmans. By the late Jonn Lewis 
BuRcCKHARDT. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES. 


EXTENSION OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH 
INDIA, AND OPENING OF THE TRADE TO CHINA. 


7? E satisfactory result of MR. BUCKING- 

HAM’S visit to Liverpool during the past month, being 
such as to strengthen and confirm him in his previous deter 
aniaation, he will accordingly follow up this Grst effort, bya 
“similar personal visit to all the great towns and populous dis- 
tricts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, in the order 
of their importance or proximity of situation. This will be 
effected so as to embrace one or two places in the first fort- 
night of each month : and thus to admit of his being in Lon- 
don during the remainder of that period, to bring out the 
succeeding Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ to which his 
attention will now be chiefly directed. 

The profits arising from his Lectures at Liverpool, amounting 
to £100, having been given over to Mr. James Cropper, Mr, 
John Ewart, and Mr. William Rathbone, mercharts of that 
town, to be applied to the commencement of a Fund for pro- 
moting the general object in view: and Mr. Buckingham 
being particularly desirous of waiving all considerations ot 
private, personal, or pecuniary benefit, from the delivery of 
those Lectures at other places, he proposes to devote the 
whole of the profits arising from this source, to the two fol- 
lowing objects : 

1. The first half of whatever sum may be realized, to be 
giveu towards the formation of a Select Library, for the use of 
the ‘ Oriental Free Trade Association,’ to be formed in each 
town : to consist of all the best Works on India and the Eas- 
tern World, for the purpose of general reference and accurate 
information on all the topics likely to come under public dis- 
cussion, as connected with the East India Company’s Mo- 
nopoly, in Parliament or elsewhere. 

2. The second half of such sum to be given as a reward for 
the composition of a Prize Essay, without limitation of Can- 
didates, containing a description of the particular Town or 
District in which these Lectures may be delivered ; especially 
with reference to its commercial relations with other parts of 
the globe, its manufactures, trade, and resources; and a de- 
velopement of the advantages which would result to its popu- 
lation, from a Free Commercial Intercourse with the Eastern 
World. This Essay to be formed, as nearly as_ practicable, on 
the model of the ‘ Description of Bussorah, the chief port of 
the Persian Gulf,’ and the ‘ Report on the Trade of Smyrna, 
the principal commercial city of the Turkish Empire,’ as 
printed in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ vol. 10, p. 72, and p. 473, and 
vol. 19, p. 36. The claims of the respective Candidates to the 
Prize Premium offered for the best composition, to be adjudged 
by the Local Committee of the Town er District in which ‘The 
Oriental Free Trade Association’ is formed, and to a descrip- 
tion of the ce andr of which the Essay will 
be especially directed. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that by the first of these ob- 
jects, the best information will be collected in the Town itself, 
respecting India and the Oriental World: and, by the second, 
a body of information of the most useful and valuable kind, 
will be collected into one focus, and from thence distributed 
more widely than could be accomplished through any other 
channel, over every portion of the Eastern Hemisphere—where 
the circulation of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ has, ever since its first 
establishment, been greater than that of any other English 
Publication that can be named. 








HE LONDON MAGAZINE.—Those who 
are i Subscribers to a Periodical 

Work, which poe ‘ae Useful with the Amusing, and whose 
political opinions, without being distorted by party-violence, 
are in accordance with the advancing intelligence of the age, 
have an ity of a Volume with the last 
number of the London Magazine, we agg on the Ist of Jan- 
nary ;—being No. X. of the Third Seri 

The number for February will moe the following ar- 
ticles -— 

1. The approaching Session of Parliament.—2. Elementary 
Education—No. II. Children’s Books—3. The best Bat in the 

School—4. The Tower—a Letter from Dr. Meyrick to the Edi- 
tor—5. On the Supply of Anatomical Subjects—6. You’ll come 
to our Ball—7. Pa in 1828—8. A Looking-glass for the 
Country—No. J. W: . Stanzas—10. The Moral Ten- 
dencies of Knowledge—11. Diary tor the Month—12. Hobble- 
dehoys—13. Notes on Art—The Colosseum, &c.—14. The Edi- 
tors’ Room—15. The Journal of Facts. 

London : printed for the Proprietors, and published by their 
Agent, Henry Hooper, at the office of the London Magazine, 
13, Pall Mall East. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 


This day is published € 38. 6d. F 
ARDING and ,LEPARD’S CATALOGUE 
of VALUABLE BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN, FOR 

DCCCXXIX. This talogue contains a most excellent 
Selection of all Books, in alt Lan and in every depart- 
ment of Literature ; a Choice Collection of Manuscripts, and 
some remarkable ‘Specimens of Early Printing and Block 
Books, the whole in very fine condition, bound by Cuag.es 
Lewis and others, with the price affixed; to be had at No. 4, 
Pall Mall East. 

Of whom may be had the new edition of 

DIBDIN’S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE of the 
RARE and VALUABLE EDITION of the CLASSICS, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2i. 28. 

The same edition beautifully printed on a sey | ome to 
range with the Lord Spencer’s av . 6s. 

DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION, or the YOUNG MAN'S 
GUIDE, and OLD MAN’S COMFORT, in the CHOICE of A 
LIBRARY. Second edition. One thick volume, ».8vo. 1i, 7s. 
Beautifully. printed on a fine royal paper. 2-vols. 54. 5s. 














ITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES and STONES, 

and every requisite Material used in the art, supplied, of 

the best quality, at Day’s Lirnoorarnic EsTaBLisuMeENt, 

No, 17, Gate-street, the north-west corner of Lincoln’s-Inn- 

Fields.—Maps, Chajk Drawings, Plans of Estates and Writings 
of every description, Lithographed in the best manner. 


ste ype ro gt ee na 
This day is published, price 2s., the twenty-6rst edition of 
NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARNING 
the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION ot the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By Joun Perarin. Carefully revised by C. 
Gros. 

Printed for Harding and Lepard; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green; Baldwin and Cradock; T. Boosey and 
Sons; Harvey and Darton ; Dulau and Co. ; * Harris and Son ; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Souter ; Baker and Fletcher ; and 
Poole and Edwards ; of whom may be had, the new edition of 

Dr. MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Accents 
and quantity marked. By Dr. Cargy, price 2s. 6d. 


MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Accents and 
Quantity marked. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d., a new and greatly im- 
proved edition, being the thirteenth, of 

R. MAVOR? S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 

with Explanatory Notes, and useful Additions to assist 

the learner. This edition has been most carefully revised, and 
the Accents and Quantity marked. By Dr. Carey. 

The sale of twelve very large editions, within a few years, 
is the best evidenee of the value and estimation in which the 
notes of Dr. Mavor are held; and: the patronage so liberally 
given, has induced the proprietors to s to spare no expense in ren- 
dering this edition in every way worthy of their deena yr 

London ; printed for Harding and Lepard; Lon 
Orme, Brown, aod Green ; dwin and Cradock ; Wh hitaker’ 3 
Treacher and Arnott ; J. Richardson ; T. Boosey Sons ; 
SithpKin and Marshail ; J. Duncan ; IanAy ideens and 
Co.; E. Williams; Harvey and Darton ; Poole and pina 
Baker and Fletcher ; Cowre and Co. ; Sustance and Stretch 
J. Collingwood ; and. C. and J. Rivington 

Of wh m may be had, 

PERRIN’S FRENCH SPELLING, the twenty- first edition. 

Raited >> bad Gos, Price 2s. 
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rue FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
% .*No. VL, 

Contents : Art. I.—1. Discours proponcé & la 4me Séance An- 
nuelle du Conseil de Perfectionnement de l’Ecole ae Blane de 
Commerce et d’Industrie de Paris. Par M. Adol Blanqui. 
2. Histoire de l’Exposition des Produits de VIndustrie Fran- 
gaise en 1827, Par M. Adolphe Blanqui. 3. Discours de S. E. 
le-Mimistre Secrétaire d’Etat du Commerce et des Manufac- 
tures, sur le Budget de son Département. —II. Essai Politique 
sur )’Isle de Cuba. Par Al d ac Bagot, 
Origine et Progrés des Institutjons Judiciai 
pays de myo Par J. D. Meyer.—IV. ade de Michel 
Oginski, sur la Pologne et les Polonais.—V. Introdyction & 
"Etude de l’Harmonie, ou Exposition d'une nouvelle Theorie 
de cette Science. Par Victor Derode.—V1. Mémoires de Vidocq. 
—VII. Geschichte der Hohenstauffen urid ihrer Zeit, von Frie- 
drich von Raumer.—VIII. Réponse & Sir Walter Scott, sur son 
Histoire de Napoléon. Par Louis Bonaparte.—IX. Gysbert 
Japicx Friesche Rijmlerye, &c.—X. Reise Sr. Hoheit Herzogs 
Bernhard zu Sachsen Weimar Eisenach durch Nord-Americka. 
—X1. Pétition des Propriétaires de es du Département de 
la Gironde. Critical Sketches: French.—X11: Cours dé Philo- 
sophie par M. Victor Cousin.—XIII. Musée de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, par Reveil.—XIV. Histoire de l’Ecole Polytechnique. 
Par A. Fourcy.—XV. Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Mo- 
dérne.—X VI. Mémoires anecdotiques sur I’lotérieur du Palais, 
&c. Par L. F. I. de Bausset. Tom. Il. et 1V.—XVIFI. French 
Almanacks for 1829,—Italian : XVIII. one di Testi di Lin- 
gua Italiana, &c., da Gamba.—XIX. Fidanzata 
ossia Usi, Costumanze e Caratteri dei Popoti della Riviera ai 
nostri Tempi. —German: XX. Gescliichte der coe: nach 
den Quellen bearbeitet. Von Dr. Wilhelm Bétticher.—XXI. 
Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt. Von J. Ph. Fall- 
merayer.—XXI1. German Almanacks for 1829.—M. 

Literary Notices, No. VI.—List of the Principal Works pub- 
lished on the Continent from September to December, 1828.— 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D., Chairman. 
Rev. G. Beresford, M.A. T. Davis, Esq. 
Rev. James Macdonald, M.A. | Sir Charles des Voeux, Bart. 
G. G. Babington, Esq. John Dixon, Esq. 
W. Beatty, M.D. James Kibblewhite, Esq. 
Robert Bree, M.D., F.R.S. 
James Carden, Esq. 
Arthur Chichester, Esq., M.P. 
H. Jas. Cholmondeley, M.D. Ashby Smith, M.D. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE AM@NG THE DISTINGUISHED FEATURES 

OF TAIS SOCIETY. 

1. In addition to the ordinary Assurance on Healthy Lives, 
this Society is entitled to the distinction of having been the 
first to extend the benefit of Life Assurance to persons no? in 
a seund ae of Haag tee wn aed those afflicted with 
gout, asthma, rupture, liver complaints, vertigo. pes. 8) 
= of blood, and the other diseases generally specified. ” 

Reduced Rates of Premium. 

. Accepting Premiums in a single payment, annually, for a 
limited term, or annually during life. 

4. Fag Boge les to Persons going to any part of the 


5. re ade sl to the Assured the ¢ part of the profits 
every five years, evhich, at their option, may be added tothe 
Policies, or taken in reduction of the payment of premium. 

6. Purchasing the Pohcies of the Assured, if required. 

7. Advancing, by way of loan upon the policy, (in cases of 
cmonney.) any Sum not exceeding two-thirds of the value 

reof. 











8. The Society will grant Annuities, Endowments for Chil- 
dren, and will purchase Annuities, &c. 

9. Makiog no charge for cntrance, nor fine for non-appear- 
7. 

‘ospectuses and full information may be had at the Office 
or a letters addressed to the 
J. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
Office, No. 4, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, London, 


MPORTANT ADVAN Le gas to the CON. 
SUMER.—AIll Coffee roasted every 
Berbice of unusual strength and sine favour, far tb wed 





than inferior Mocha . . ° + 2s. Od. 
Real Bourbon (a choice article) . . ° ° « 2s. 6d. 
Very superior Mocha. “ o.'fe + 3s. Od, 
Jamaica, 1s. 2d. to Is. 4d., best. é - 18. 8d, 
Raw Coffee one.fifth ‘in the pound Tess than roasted 
TEAS.—Congou Kind, 3s. 8d. ; Congou, 4s. 4d. to 


4s. 8d.; Strong Rough Congou, 5s. to 5s. 6d.; Pekoe le 
6s. ; Souchong, of extraordinary strength and peculiar fine 
flavour, 6s. 4d. to 7s.; Common Green, 48. 10d. to 6s, ; Hyson 
Kind, 7s. 6d. ; Hyson, 8s. 6d. to 10s. 

Chocolate, and Cocoa ved gana Is. bors per pot; Strickland’s 
Broma, 3s. 6d. per pound ; patent Cocoa, 2s. per pound , 
all a eareenees | best a = 

trade } post attentivel 
canguted, end delivered ‘tree erithio f Sec aes! etd 

SAMUEL, ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens, and Co.), 42, 
Old Bond-street, four doors from Piccadilly. 


QOeuGH, ASTHMA, &c.——The basis of most 
of the advertised nostrums being opium, they often prove 
irjurious by increasing fever and checking expectoration. The 
Lettuce. Lozenge, introduced by the celebrated Dr. Duncan, 
not only allays Cough and feverish action in the Lun 

but, by promoti 
effectuall 





i ™ 
lng expectoration and determining to reg at om 
ly ‘removes the cause of Cough and Asthma, and 
thereby prevent mischief. These Lozenges, made by direction 
peti the celebrated Dr. Duncan, may be obtained, with | full direc- 
tions for ’ ir ase, at the Medical Hall; 170, Piccadilly ; of 
3  eeremmeats a Harris, bookseller, corner of 





London: Printed and yy every Wednesday morning, 


by WitttAm Lewega, at the Office, No. 4, W gton- 
street, Strand. ’ : as 
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